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Tn the present state of our knowledge re- 
OBSERVATIONS | Specting the operation, although it has not 
been clearly shown to have proved fatal in 
ON =. instance, yet not to 

le, gh unknown risks, inflammation 
TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD. ‘the arm has certainly been produced by it 
on one or two occasions ; and therefore it 
seems the operation now to 
confine t ion to the first class of cases 
With a Description of his Gravitator.* | gyi, namely, those in which there seems 
| to S no hope for the patient, unless blood 

_can be thrown into the veins. . q 
Srares of the body really requiring the _ The object of the Gravitator is, to give 
infusion of blood into the veins are probably help in this last extremity, by transmitting 
rare; yet we sometimes meet with cases in | the blood in a regulated stream from one in- 
which the patient must die unless such ope- ‘ividual to another, with as little exposure 
ration can be performed ; and still more fre- 98 may be to air, cold, and inanimate sur- 
quently with cases which seem to require a face; ordinary venesection being the only 
supply of blood, in order to prevent the ill Operation performed on the person who 
ith which usually arises from large losses mits the blood; and the insertion of a 
of the vital fluid, even when they do not Small tube into the vein usually laid open in 
prove fatal. bleeding, being all the operation which it is 
necessary to execute on the person who re- 

ceives it. 

* The instrument is manufactured by| The following plate represents the whole 
Messrs. Maw, 55, Aldermanbury. apparatus connected for use and in action :— 


By Dr. 
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When the apparatus has heen put to- 
gether for use, the following alcte of 
“management require the attention of the 
operator :— 

First, an ounce or more of clean water 
(better if milk is be potted idto 
the coniform hood ivér, the 
being at the same time shut. Secondly, the 
vein of the patient who is to receive blood 
is to be distinctly exposed to the extent of 
haif an inch, or more, the integuments and 
cellular web being laid open by the scalpel ; 
ah opération which may be perforined by 
those who are dexterous at a single stroke 
of the kaife. Thirdly, the venous tubule, 
see Table 4, Fig. a, being plugged into the 
angtlur tube which térmivates the flexible 
cinula, the operator ought to arrange the 
apparatiis so as to place the tube imme- 
berg ovér the vein of the patient, and 
then laying hold of the tubes moveably sus- 

ded above the vein, he ought to hear 


operator, taking a firm hold, right and left, 
of the two springs which form the clasp of 
the bracelet, he opens them a little, when 
he may easily advance or retract the clasp 
along the arm, so ty oak the silver tu- 
bulé (disarranged by previous opera- 
to ite just bearifgs dnd light contact 
with the vein externally as before. At this 
time the nuts of the flexible arm-sapport, 
Table 2, Fig. d, ought, if necessary, to be 
screwed tight, so as to give stability to the 
whole apparatus, and preserve the adjust- 
ment. 

This accomplished, the operator ought 
now to open the ball and socket-joint by 
separating the cap and cup; atid laying hold 
of the apparatus at this part, he should, 
with all gentleness, pass and repass the silver 
tubule (shoveable because suspendéd by the 
flexible canula) into the cavity of the vein, 
so as to satisfy himsélf that it really does 


enter the vessel, and that it is not unawares 


jowh arid adjust thé flexible arm support, | itserted betiveen the vein and its sheath of 
able 2, Fig. ¢, until the verious tubule is cellular web, an accident Which may easily 
light into light contact with the vein, 80 occur, not without # risk of frustrating the 
that the horizontal extremity of the tube whole operation. After this, again with- 
may lie éxternally along the course of the | dtawitg the tubdle from the cavity of the 
vessel to the extent of halfan inch. This vein, lie may open the stop-cock, when the 
tubulé, it should be obsérved, is of very pute water in the coniform réceiver above Will 
ailvér, and flexible, and may, theréfore, if gravitate through the tubes, and being 
nécessary, be alteréd a little in its curves, suffeted to run for two or three seconds, 
80 as to adapt it with nicety to any acci- | will completely expel the Wliole of the sir ; 
ental variation in the direction of the ves- | aftér which the stop-enek being again closed, 
bel which téceites it; but the less tamper. | the tubes will remain full, (if this part of the 
ing With the silver the bétier. Of course | operation has been welt performed,) a small 
point of the tubule ought to be directed quantity only of water lodging in the point 
towatds the heart, and its whole len th | of the receiver, part of which may be re- 
<— to be adjusted to the direction of the moved, if necessary, by means of a piece of 
With geet éxactness, So (hat the ex- | clean sponge, @ convenience Ww 
tremity of thé tube niay lie within the cavit® always be at hand. 
of the vessel, without straining or otherwise | The operation being brought to this point, 
injuring it; indeed, throughout the whole | the venous tubule may now be eisily de- 
the operation, thé vein must be spared as posited in the cavity of the vessel; when, 
much as possible. by turning the screw, Table 2, Fig. e, the 
These preliminaty m@asures token, the | small cup may be made to pass backward 
Operator, moving the aim a little aside,|and forward, in the direction of the venous 
ought nextto lay open the vein with a lan- | orifice, until it is brought exactly under the 
cet, to such amt extent (say the tenth of av | cap and ball, to which it is to be afterwards 
inch) as may éijsure the easy entrancé of screwed down, care being taken not to de- 
the pipe; and $f any blood issues, a ‘range the vein or venous tubule, neither of 
probe ~ © slid transvertely underneath Which are, on any account, to be disturbed. 


the vein, 
inferior extfémity Of the wound, 
$0 as to enable thé operator to close the vein 


at omg By gently pressing it down upon 


the 

arth being preparéd in this manner, 
the bracelet, or spring clasp, Table 2, Fig. i, 
(its cup resting rather b@hind the Middle of 
the screw which support it, say at point z, 
Table 2,) ought sow to be yf upon the arm 
of the patient, td whiich it will cling, and 
then the bali and cap, Table 2, Fig. A, being 


tweén the venous orifice and ‘The tubule | now retained in the 


vein at the proper degree of obliquity, the 
cap may be screwed home upon the cup ; 
and if it be thought nec to advance or 
withdraw the tubule alittle, as it lies within 
the cavity of the vessel, this of course may 


support, Table 2, Fig. e, as before. 
sThe hood, Table 2, Fig. &, being now 
mounted upon the receiver, Tab. 2, Fig. f, 
a véin should be opened in the arm of the 
rson who emits the blood, and this arm 


be easily effected by the action of te screw _ 


pe 
adjusted to the cup, but rather lightly, that ought then to be held over the receiver in 
they may be easily separated ogdin, the the usual manner, so that the blood may 
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flow into it, when the eock may be turned, 
in the transfusion will immediately begin, 

blood flowing along the tube directly 
from the arm of the person who emits the 
blood, to the arm of the person who receives 
it. In this mode of operating, the small 
quantity of water which fills the tubes will, 
as a matter of course, enter the veins along 
with the blood ; but though this is certainly 
undesirable, it does not appear to cause any 
obvious hurt. 

As the operation proceeds, if the blood 
flow freely, it ought to be collected in the 
receiver ; if it dribble down the arm, it is 
bettér tiot to make use of it. If the pipes 
become clogged in consequence of the in- | 
spissation of the blood, the operation will 
be arrested: the stoppage of the operation, 


Throughowt the whole , only a 
small quantity of blood should be allowed to 
collect in the receiver atonce, nor should its 
level ever rise above the line drawn around 
its interior. This line indicates the mea- 
sure of two fluid ounees. 

If the blood collect in the receiver too 
fast, this may be easily remedied, either by 
placing a finger below the orifice in the arm 
of the person who supplies it, so as to cheek 
the stream ; or else, by requesting him to 
withdraw his arm, so that the blood may no 
longer reach the receiver. 

cases requiring transfusion, the heart 
and vascular system being feeble, thére is 
reason to believe that their action might be 
arrested by too rapid an influx, and that 
sudden death might, in that mannet, be 


When this accident occurs, is on excell 
of the instrument, not a defect. ‘Io clear 
apparatus, a syringe is provided, fitting 
the opening of the stop-cock, by means of 
which warm water may be forced through 
the tubes before the blood hardens in 
them. 
In the progress of the operation watch the 
countenance ; if the features are slightly 
é6nvulsed, the flow of blood should be 
checked : and if the attack is severe, the 
must be suspended altogether, On 
other hand, so long as. no spasmodic 
twitchings of the pow or other alarm- 
ing symptoms are observed, we may then 
without fear, 

If there be occasion to suspend the ope- 
tation, all the blood which lies in the appa- 
ratus, during the interruption, ought to be 
cleared away, and warm watet being passed 
through the tubes, the transfusion ought to 
be commenced afresh. 


p It is necessary to guard against 
this accident with care; and it is to be re- 
collected, that by means of the flexible arm- 
support, the receiver may be placed at any 
level above the arm of the patient, and that 
the rapidity of the influx may thereby be 
increased or retarded accordiugly. It should 
too be observed, the force of the stream may 
be diminished at pleasure, by means of a 
partial closure of the stop-cock: and although 
this tends to produce a slight suction, yet 
it may, dotwithstanding, be the best mode 
of regulating the impetus of the stream. 
lhe force of the stream may also be ascer- 
tained, by pouring water into the receiver 
before the operation is begun, and the ele- 
vation of the receiver, or the turn of the 
cock, may be adjusted accordingly before 
the operation begins, 

The following plate represents the seve- 
fal parts of the apparatus referred to as 
Table 2 :— 


| 
A 
% 
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Although the description of the instru- | 


ment must a complex, its use is sim- | 
ple ; in oll alee the transfusion is ene 

gun, the operator has little to do; his 
principal cares are—first, to see that the 
cup never empties itself entirely, otherwise 
air might be carried down along with the 
blood. Secondly, to make sure that blood 
which issues by dribbling, from the arm of 
the person who supplies it, may not be 
admitted into the receiver, as its fitness for 
use is doubtful. Thirdly, to watch the ac- 
cumulation of blood in the receiver, and to 
prevent its rise above the prescribed level ; 
and, lastly, to observe with attention the 
countenance of the patient, and to guard, 
as before stated, against an overcharge of 
the heart. This latter cause is of great 
importance. 

C is the flexible arm, which acts as a sup- 
port to the rest of the apparatus (excepting 
the spring clasp, which embraces the arm 
of the patient) : this part of the apparatus 
is furnished, at one end, with a strong clamp, 
or vice, Fig. L, for the purpose of attach- 
ing it to a chair, (a piece of furniture always 
at hand, and well adapted for the purpose, ) 
and this is placed on the bed beyond the 
patient, in the manner represented, Table 1. 
At the other extremity of this flexible arm 
is a ring, into which is screwed the stop- 
cock, Fig. g, which consists of a flexible 
canula, having at one end a stop-cock, and 
at the other an anguler brass tube, Fig. 5, 
furnished with a ball and loose cap ; which 
ball and cap serve to connect it with the 

t. Below is the spring clasp, or armlet, 
intended to cling to the arm of the patient. 
Upon this clasp is mounted ascrew and cup, 
upon which the cap of the ball is screwed, 
80 as to complete the ball and socket joint, 
a kind of juncture, giving the universal 
motion, but capable of being rendered im- 
moveable by firmly screwing home the cap, 
and enabling the operator to fix the angular 
end of the canula at any necessary degree 
of inclination or obliquity. There are two 
venous tubules, the curvature of one haviag 
a bias in the ite direction to that of 
the other, so as to suit either arm. These 
tubules being of pure and very soft silver, 
are capable of being accurately adapted to 
the course of the vessel into which they are 
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of the stop-cock. 
and silver 
the apparatus, the uses of which are de 
scribed above. | 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
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Tue following extract, from a recently 
ublished work of Dr. Dieffenbach, of Ber- 
in (of which already some mention has been 

made in Tue Lancer) contains an abrégé of 
the experiments on the above subject, which 
have been made in France, during the last 
twenty-five years. 

Nysten’s experiments on the injection 
of different kinds of air into the vessels are 
very interesting. Large quantities of at- 
mospheric air invariabiy caused death, un- 
der extreme distention of the right ventri- 
cle; if, however, by the division of the 
subclavian vein an exit was given to the 
air, the experiments hardly ever had a fatal 
result. He never found any air in the arte- 
rial vessels, provided the injection had been 
made into a vein, A small quantity of at- 
mospheric air, injected into the carotid, had 
no effect whatever; a large quantity caused 
general lysis, but seemed to have no 
direct influence on respiration and circula- 
tion, which ad a considerable time, 

larly performed, Oxygen injected in 
idee into the veins, fatal ; 
a small portion of it had no effect. The 
injection of nitrogen, even in small quanti- 
ties, and after the division of the subclavian 
vein, was invariably followed by death ; the 
arterial blood in such cases was found to be 
of a brown colour. Nitrous oxyd was ra- 
pidly absorbed by the blood, and large quan- 
tities of it were injected without any ill 
effect. Carbonic acid was also absorbed by 
the blood, and small portions of it were 
easily borne; in greater quantities, how- 
ever, it appeared to cause pain over the 
whole body, and eventually death. Carbu- 
retted hydrogen, injected into the carotids, 
caused almost immediate death ; the injec- 
tion of small doses of hydrogen was also 


to be inserted. The coniform blood-receiver | followed by death, without any struggle ; 
J, and its hood or partial covering &, are | while the injection of phos horetted, or 
contrived to intercept the stream from the sulphuretted hydrogen, Fs | death, under 
supplying vein, and preclude its passing | violent convulsions; the latter gas was 
over the receiver; in the apex of the re- quickly absorbed by the blood. Nitrous 
ceiver is a triangular partition, which has | gas, ammonia, and chlorine appeared to act 
the effect of preventing that rotary motion | only by their chemical properties. Nysten 
and hollow surface sometimes d ‘concluded, from experiments, that 


fluids when passing through a funnel-shaped | part of the injected gas is thrown off by the 
aperture. The receiver having its hood fit- | lungs during expiration, the greater portion 
ted upon its rim, is then firmly plugged of it being retained in the vascular system, 
into the opening made to receive it on the 


| Dogs, which were made to respire nitrogen, 


were kept alive for fifteen minutes by the 
injection of oxygen gas into the veins. 
- Magendie is of opinion, that transfusion 
from one animal to another of the seme | 
_ is attended with no danger, even if 
e experiment be carried to a very great | 
extent, Injection into the veins, according 
to him, is the best means of introducing | 
remedies directly into the system, and of | 
examining their specific action; morphine, | 
opium, croton oil, and prussic acid had the | 
same effects when injected as when swal- 
lowed ; the injection of oil was fatal, by 
the mechanical obstruction of the ramifica- 
tions of the pulmonary artery ; the same 
effect was produced by the injection of any 
mucilaginous fluid. The result of the ex- 
periment was modified in a most remarkable 
manner, if the injection was mode into a 
branch of the vena porte. In one case, 
Magendie injected an ounce of oil into a 
mesenteric vein of a dog, which, imme- 
diately after the operation, fell into a state 
of immobility, with great dyspnoea and in- 
voluntary excretion of the feces and urine ; 
this condition having continued for a few 
days, the animal spontaneously recovered. 
A week after the first experiment, the ope- 
ration being repeated, was followed by the 
same symptoms, which, however, after a 
few hours ended fatally. The liver was 
found uncommonly large, of bright yellow- 
ish colour, and exhibited some traces of the 
oil. The injection of narcotic substances 
into the veins of rabid animals appeared to 
have no effect whatever. M.Magendie was 
led to try the result of an injection of tepid 
water, after free bleeding ; a momentary 
tranquillity ensued after the operation, 
(which was performed both on dogs and on 
men,) but the convulsions, within a short 
time, returned, with ultimately fatal results. 
In a case of & wound in the heart, where 
the introduction of air into the latter organ 
produced syncope and imminent danger of 
suffocation, M. Magendie succeeded in al- 
most immediately allaying the most violent 
symptoms, by the insertion of a silver tube 
into the jugular vein and pumping out the 
air 


Percy and Laurent assert, that they have 
cured tetanus by injecting a strong solution 
of the extract, or a saturated decoction of 
stramonium, 

The recent experiments of M. Gaspard 
are very interesting, and bat little known. 
Injection of quicksilver into the veins was 
followed by a fatal effect, but not imme- 
diately nor directly ; death ensued under 
the symptoms of violent pneumonia; if in- 
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which, after a transitory re-action, ended 
in death. The injection of calomel was 
speedily followed by vomiting and sub- 

quent p ia; the same effect was 
produced by the injection of a grain of sub- 
limate ; acetate of lead had no sudden effect, 
but caused chronic enteritis. The injection 
of a small quantity of purulent matter, mix- 
ed with water, produced great prostration 
of strength, vomiting, and, after a few 
hours, a bloody diarrhea, which symptoms 
ultimately ended in recovery. Larger quen- 
tities of pus introduced into the circulation 
caused death within a very short time ; pu- 
trid seram caused dysphagia, bloody dejec- 
tions, vomiting, and death an hour after the 
operation, ‘The lungs were found of a dark- 
red colour, inflamed, and their vessels ob- 
structed with viscous matter; the villous 
coat of the intestinal canal was inflamed, and 
the internal organs extensively ecclhymosed. 
No difference was observed, as to effects of 
the experiments, between carnivorous and 
herbivorous animals, 

The saturated decoction of oak bark caused 
violent dyspnea, palpitation, and death ; if 
the decoction was weak, it produced hardly 
any effect, and M. Gaspard is of opi- 
nion, that the diluted solution of astrin- 
gents might best be administered in this 
manner. The injection of diluted sulphu- 
ric acid, immediately after that of putrid 
sanies, had no effect in obviating the fatal 
results of the latter; nor was there any 
better effect observed from the injection of 
the decoction of bark, the solation of chlo- 
rine, soda-water, or vinegar. The injec- 
tion of human seminal fluid caused dys- 
phagia, dyspnea, vomiting, salivation, in- 
voluntary excretion of fmwces and urine, 
and insensibility ; in all the experiments 
with it, however, the animals ultimately re- 
covered. Nearly the same effects were ob- 
served from the injection of the bile of her- 
bivorous animals; that of carnivorous ani- 
mals was generally followed by death. The 
injection of serum caused nearly the same 
symptoms as that of semen, A strong de- 
coction of the ergot of rye produced violent 
pain and immobility of the hind legs, dysp- 
nea, and, if administered in large quanti- 
ties, death. The injection of most of the 
above-mentioned substances into small arte- 
ries was hardly ever fatal, and terminated 
in inflammation and suppuration of the cel- 
lular tissue. In one case of hydrophobia, 
the infusion of tepid water into the veins 
was tried, but without any effect. 

From the experiments of MM. Dumas 
and Prevost, it appears, that in animals 


troduced into an artery it caused inflamma- 
tion and suppuration of the parts, to which 


which were almost killed by depletion, the 
injection of warm water, or serum, had not 


it was distributed. Mercurial ointment in-| the slightest effect ; if, however, blood of 
troduced into the vascular system caused jan animal of the same species was trans- 
extreme weakness and a‘state of asphyxia, | fused, in almost every case speedy and com- 


525 
| 
i 
| 


recovery ensued ; if the transfused 

bons was taken from av animal of a different 

cies, a transient reaction only took 

, and death followed before the sixth 

; in the latter experiments, respiration 

net appear to be disturbed ; the pulse 

was very quick, and the temperature low. 

Tlie blood of sheep ipjected into the veins 

of ducks produced very violent convulsions 
and death shortly after the riment. 

In a case of violent hysterical trismus, 
solution of about seven grains of opium was 
injected into the basilic vein, by M. Coin- 
det, of Geneva ; the patient felt as if a cur- 
rent of fire was running from the arm 
through the chest and head, and thenee to 
the whole surface of the body, and the 
spesm, which had resisted several remedies, 
subsided almost immediately. 

The injection of urea into the femoral 
vein of a dog produced no other effects than 
increased secretion of urine and great vora- 
br two ounces being injected into the 

of a dog caused great restlessness and 
death within ten minutes ; the injection of 
a sinaller quavtity was tound to be followed 
by,emaciation, which, on the fourteenth day, 
proved fatal. On examination, the lungs 


were 
The injection of at alcohol was im- 


roug 
mediately followed by death ; diluted spirit | lars 


prod a state of intoxication ; the extract 
of aux vomica produced tetanus and death 
within a very short time. 


‘ ON THE 
IMMATERIALITY OF THE MIND, 


And its Hdentity with the Vital Principle ; 
and on the Constitution of the Sout: m 
reply to Mr. Denmort, 


By Joux Tuomis, Esg., Demonstrator of| termed the 
Anatom 


Tue constancy with which advocate 
free discussion, aud the desire = often ex- 
press of eliciting trath, persuade me that 
apology for again troubling you will be 
needless, and induce a belief that you will 
provide, without solici » & corner in 
your journal for the following remarks, 

In your Number for May 23d, is an ex. 
per ‘‘ On the Functions of the 
" by Mr, Dermott, a paper containing 
observations evidently the result of much 
thougbt, and which certainly shows that he 
a metaphysical mind, which by all, 
believe, is considered as of the highest 


order of intellect, I confess I hesitate to 
enter the lists of controv with one of 
such mental capacity, and with so 
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‘much acute pereeption. 1 hesitate, leay, 
'when | consider this; but, on the other 
hand, when I reflect that it is a duty impe- 
rative on every one to be vigilant in the 
cause of truth, and where bé thinks he per- 
ceives the encroachment of error to dispute 
its progress, and make a stand against it, my 
hesitation yields to a sterner feeling; and 
though the risk of defeat and contamely 
glare on me, I dare the contest, persuaded 
that my discomfiture will be the result of 
the victory of truth. I venture, therefore, 
with these views, to dissent from the opi+ 
nions of Mr. Dermott, and to state, that 
after the most deliberate consideration, I 
believe them to be quite at variance with 
revealed truth. Without, then, 

to be wise above what is written, I shall, 
in this paper, Arst, present your readers 
with what eppears to me to be the interpre- 
tation of Mr. Dermott's theory ; 

give as concise a history of my own, as is 
patible with distinctness ; then raise ob- 


following particu 
I. That the drain is the sole 


to me 
to resolve itself into 1! 


one 
whic 
rial 


h, for this reason, he calls a mate« 


or preserved in embryo in some. , (in 
the pituitary gland, for this to weil defended 
from rude aggression *!) but “not demon. 


sensible soul during man’s terrestrial exist- 
ence. That thou 


for the reprehensi- 


hble acts of the material principle or brain ; 


for which, though it could not control: 
them, it receives retribution when it awakes 
from its torpor, or comutose condition, in the: 
world of dread reality; end ‘* because it is 


the coutinuation of the same individual's 


826 
jJections to it, | w ieavour 
|euswer as they arise; and, lastly, conclude 
| by.same general more parti- 
|\cular ones being precluded by what has 
| gone before. 
| atm of thought, and, therefore, * it is 
Ha the same = as the mind,” 

li, That this “ material principle" is 
common to all animals, and that the only 
difference between the brutes and man as 
an animal is, that in him this principle is 
more thaa in them. 

III. Thet the essential difference between 
men and brutes is, that the former has su- 
peradded, or ‘* ettached to bis existence,’’ a 
principle which, in common parlance, is 

soul; which is mot censcious 
) ife, but is eradled up, es it were, 
| 
| IV. That this material principle is the 
(“ ostensible representative’ of this unde- 
veloped, unconscious, ‘* dormant,” and in- 
to or impressions in 
thie life, it is 
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appears to me to be the con- 

h, Without any straining, may 

itim, be imposed on Mr. Dermott's 
heory.” And here permit me to observe 
all, that if Mr. Dermott is of opi- 

I have misinterpreted his sentiments, 

hope he will attribute the error, not to 
ilful misrepresentation, as that 1 utterly 
disclaim, but rather to the hebetude or obli- 
quity of my understanding. | shall proceed 
Dow to give as concise a hi of my own 
theory a8 is compatible with distinctness ; 
and in doing so | may premise, that any ab- 
surdities it may be thought to involve, are 
attribateble solely to me, as I have consult- 
ed neithet books nor persons on the subject, 
it bellig purely the result of my own specu- 
Upon” what have t sub- 


1, First, then, I maintain that the vital 
immediately u the 

in, and intermediately upon all other 
parts of the human system ; that the brain 
is the machine, as it were, which the 
operations of the mind gré e manifest ; 
and that this mind is identical with the vital 
principle. 

11. Second, 1 cannot admit the ubiquity 
of the vital pri le, bat I do the yniver- 
sality of its uence; and I believe that 
the principle of life itself resides in the 
braid, and no where else, 

LL, Third, 1 grant the degree of perfec- 
tion of mental manifestation depends upon 

dev nt, in the same way that 

t action in a steam engine does on 

the excellence of its works; bat I cannot 

admit that the brain is the mind, any more 

than I can thet the engine, whose function 

is motion, is the fire or steam by which it is 
caused to act. 

IV. Fourth, I deny the identity of the 
vital prineiple in man and the inferior ani- 
mals, and, therefore, I propose to distinguish 
that which actuates the former by the term 
human principle, and that by which the 
latter are influenced as the brute principle ; 
and this, I believe, is perishable, but the 
other is immortal. 

V. Fifth, but this immortal, buman prin- 
ciple cannot exist separate from deity, un- 
clothed by, o1 independent of, matter ; it is 
not the 
what will hereafter form an incorrupt and 
immortal soul, 

Vi. Sixth, 1 cannot agree with Mr, Der- 
mott, that what is commonly called the soul 
is “ dormant during life,” or that it has any 
representative.” I believe that the vital 
principle, which is to be the quickening 
principle of .a new and glorious body 
(eGpa) after death, is of itself active and 


that ie 
ite conceptions, 


, however, but is a constituent of 


alone responsible, and will be rewarded ac- 
cording to the deeds done in the (c@a 
Wvxucov) animal or mortal body. 

VII. Seventh, 1 believe the soul (by the 
soul here, I mean that which shall exist after 
death) which is scripturally denominated 
| wvevparixov) a spiritual body, is sub- 
stantial, i.e. an immortal creature, endowed 
with the properties of matter, yee | 
beautiful, and the perfection of the Creator 
/works. I use the word spiritual (rvevua- 
tuxov,) as I believe it is generally used by 

\the sacred writers when speaking of the 
| fody with which we shall again, in op- 
position to animal and carnal Kaz 


i “vit. Eighth, 1 cannot believe with Mr. 
‘Dermott, that when the brain di 

individual's existence is continued” by 
| the ** dormant soul :” it is not scriptural; 
| 1 think it is unphilosophical and untrue, 
The soul, or, as 1 call it, the immortal hu- 
man principle, 1 have said is eoeval with 
|the body, and always active; I believe, 
| therefore, that at death it by as it were, 
|the husk or shell by which it is inclosed, 
and becomes reinvested in a new body, 
(vipa wrevuarixov,) subject to no deterio- 
ration, and that its own existence is conti- 
nued, freed from connexion with the (c&q 


'Wexutov) animal or mortal body, which is 
|impure, and has stamped upon it, like all 
— terrene, decay and dissolution ; and 


I believe that this immortal body 
mvevuarimoy,) similar in appearance, 
and, in fact, in every thing sufficient for 
identity with the mortal body (c@ma quxi- 
xov,) will hold the same relation to sur- 
rounding objects in the world to come, as 
Adam, our great progenitor did at his crea- 
tion and before the Fall ; hence I iofer that 
heaven is a place, and not a state of being. 

These, then, comprise the substance of 
my opinions, which ure diametrically oppo- 
| site to these of Mr. Dermott. I shall pro- 
ceed now to raise as many objections as I 
possibly can; they will be founded on esta- 
blished opinions, Mr. Dermott's theory, and 
the peculiarity of my own views, and | shall 
endeavour, a3 they arise, to answer them ; 
but this I expect not to do to the satisfac- 
tion of every one, I shall content myself, 
therefore, with the attempt, and leave your 
readers to their own decisions. 

Objection |.—How can the mind be iden- 
tical with the vital prasiyhe. seeing that the 
principle of life is said, by high authority, 
to pervade all parts of the system; if the 
identity be admitted, then mind must be 
universal, and is it not absurd to place mind 
in the stomach, liver, lutgs, 

Answer.—Vhe assertion that the doctrine 


tic during its mundane existence ; | of the omnipresence of the vital principle is 
conceives, reflects, and acts, and for! believed by high authority, adds nothing to 
reflections, and actions, tn ita validity, from the feet, that authorities 


| 
grounds. 
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selves. For my own part, as 1 have before those of telling the hours and minutes ; 

stated, I cannot admit the ubiquity of this| they differ in this; that the latter watch 
principle ; if it were present in every part has a power superior to the former, and can, 
of the body, why need there be euch a therefore, produce a different effect. So, I 
plentiful distribution of nerves to all the conceive, it is with the brute principle, and 
regions, and these nerves, too, ultimately the human principle ; for the power of one 
referrible to the brain and spinal marrow ? is superior to the other, and this difference, I 


These nerves are known to preside over 
voluntary and involun motion and sen- 
sation ; but they themselves do not deter- 
mine if motion or sensation shall take place 
‘in certain ; if they did, not 
please to be consentaneous in their opera- 
tions, whence much confusion might arise. 
But they convey to the mind intelligence of 
external circumstances, upon the knowledge 
of which it frames its resolutions, which it 
causes to be enforced by a class of nerves 
subservient to its purposes. Hence we per- 
ceive that the power which presides over 
the animal, is situated at the confluence of 
the nerves, is acted upon, and acts. I say, 
then, it resides only in the brain ; and that 
it does not in the spinal marrow, is proved 
by the fact, that in ture of the vertebre, 
with depression, all voluntary motion and 
sensation cease below the injured part ;— 
that it does not reside in the solids, is 
by the fact, that if the nerves distri- 

ted toa part be insulated, the same thing 
results ; but it is still alive ; the part lives, 
not because the principle is innate, but be- 


cause its influence upon the circulatory sys- 
tem continues, which causes the vessels still 
to convey the pabulum of life to it for its 
support: stop the flow of blood to the part, 
and the consequence is its death. The re- 
sidence of the vital yore ge being esta- 


blished in the brain, which is its palace, 
where it sways the sceptre of its sovereign 
will, I come now to consider the question 
of its identity with the mind. I think I 
have shown that the vital principle does not 
exist in every part of the body ; if, there- 
fore, I e the identity of the mind with 
it, I shall have completely answered the 
question, as far as its absurdity is concerned ; 


believe, depends upon the two di 

| sources from which they were produced, and 
| not, as is by some supposed, upon the differ- 
ence of organisation alone. If we peruse 
attentively the history of the animal crea- 
tion, as recorded by Moses, we shall there 
find a very circumstantial account, which 
points out so clearly, ‘‘ that every one who 
runs may read” the origin and cause of 
difference between the two a, 
« And God said, Let the earth bring 

the living creature after his kind ;” and 
God made”’ (or spoke into existence) “ the 
beast of the earth ;”’ ‘‘ and God saw that it 
was good.” Moses then, in chap. i. ver. 26, 
relates the creation of the first human pair; 
but not satisfied with a general account, be 
details more particularly the manner in 
which man was created, and how he became 
aliving soul. “‘ And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, (Gen. chap. ii. 
ver. 7,) and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life (ro mvevypa tov Bwv); and 
man became a living soul (éyévero els 
Wuxhy téoav).” Now. the creation of the 
inferior animals is very analogous to that of 
the vegetable kingdom; vegetable life and 
brute life were both conferred by the com- 
mand of God; “ and God said, Let the 
earth bring forth grass, &c.;” bat, in the 
creation of man, the Deity condescended 
*‘ to breathe into his nostrils” a part of his 
own pure essence; he chose to animate 
man’s body, which he had formed from the 
dust of the ground—* divine i 
cure ;’ and since he had made man “ in 
his own image,” he determined to confer on 
| him such a principle of life as should be not 
‘only sufficient for animal existence, but 
| which should partake cf his own divine na- 


but in order to save time, 1 will raise the| ture, and thus, at ouce, supply him with vita- 
next objection, and endeavour toanswer both. | lity, mind, and immortality. Is it then,I ask, 
04j. 11.—Is not all animal matter in- irrational to suppose the mind identical with 
fluenced by, and subject to the same laws; the vital principle; and that the buman 
and do not like effects proceed from like principle and the brute principle are not the 
causes ; and if so, can there be a difference same, seeing that they are derived from two 
between the vital principle of brutes, and|such different sources—the one from the 
that of man, seeing that they, in their ope- earth in common with vegetation, and the 
ration on matter, produce similar results? | other from God himsel{? He might indeed 
Answer.—There can be a difference, and have commanded man to exist, when he 
the same effects may be derived from causes! said, ‘‘ Let the earth bring forth the livi 
the same in some respects, but dissimilar in| creature ;” he might, too, have bestow 
others. For example, there may be two upon him immortality; but no, he willed a 
watches, one of which indicates the hour| higher relationship than that for man—he 
and minutes, the other, in addition to this, inspired into him a particle of his own na- 


poiuts out the seconds; now the power|ture, and thus formed him the pure off- 


which moves the hands in both is similar, \spring of himself, 


the most formidable differ them- | since the 
‘ 


MIND AND VITAL PRINCTPLE. 


0bj, 71—Do we not say “ soul and 
body ;” how then can the soul be a con- 
stituent of the soul which exists hereafter ; 
is it not a pure elemental spirit—an entity 
which can exist independent of matter, 
though, indeed, connected with it during 
life ; if so, is it not absurd to make it a con- 
stituent of a new creature ? 

Answer.—The word Zaua, I find, is used 
by the writers of the New ‘Testament, both 
when they speak of this mortal body, and of 
that which man sball possess after death. It 
is a word deduced “ from the Heb. DY 
to place, as being the e of the soul.” 
Now if the sacred writers use the word 
oa@pya indiscriminately, when speaking of 
the animal and spiritual bodies, may we not 
infer that the cua in both instances is for 
the purpose of enclosing or containing the 
responsible and immortal principle of man? 
It is not my intention to discuss the nature 
of spirit, or to enter into inquiries “ of 
entity and quiddity,” or such like meta- 
physical speculations ; my object is to show 
that the spirit of man, the human principle, 
or by whatever name it may be called, at 

merely quits a corruptible for an in- 
corruptible body (caua). Death | consider 


as nothing more than a purifying process; 
one by which the immortal constituent of 
man is freed from a tainted incumbrance. 
Paul’s illustration of the resurrection, 1 Cor. 
xv., I think, is simple, beautiful, and very 


much to the pu ; some, he says, will 
inquire “ rol@ t Epxovra: with 
what body will they (oi vexpol, the dead) 
come? And adducing the example of a 
grain of wheat, he replies, “ ob r) rd 
yernvouevoy reipeis,” thou dost not sow that 
body which shall be hereafter, i. e. the mortal 
bey which will form the place 
of the immortal principle, any more than the 
exterior of a grain of wheat is the plant 
which grows from it, and afterwards pro- 
duces similar grains. No; man’s body first 
dies, and then the vital principle which once 

i it, forsakes it for ever. It appears 
to me absurd to suppose that the mortal 
body ever rises again ; one mig):t be pleasant 
here in favour of dissection, but a!l that 
could be said may be easily imagined by the 
most common understandings, therefore we 
will let it pass. At death, then, the spirit 


filed receptacle ; and what is man now, but 
the same divine principle contained in an 
impure place; and what is the immortal 
soul, but the particle of Deity re-embodied 
in purity? I believe, then, that an immortal 
soul ists of the h principle, and a 
body which is incorruptible, (ro cdua wvrev- 
paricov,) that it will inhabit a place, and be 
in its relation to external objects in cir- 
cumstances similar to Adam, when he 
reigned sole lord over his domains ia 2den, 
With these views, then, is it absurd to 
make the human principle, or, as it is in 
common discourse called, ‘‘ the soul,” a 
constituent of a new creature? I think 
not; but we shall see, ‘‘ when all things 
have passed away and become new.” 

Mr. Dermott’s opinions, I must confess, 
tend very much to materialism; by this L 
mean that they encourage the belief that 
when matter ceases to live, man’s spirituol 
part dies also. It is true he provides a 
‘‘dormant” being which is to spring into 
life at death, loaded with the offences and 
crimes of thinking matter, for which, though 
it did not commit them, it suffers, and forno 
other reason than because ‘it is the cone 
tinuance of the same individual's existence.” 
Let me not, however, be misunderstood ; I 
do not say that Mr. Dermott attached this 
anomalous principle to matter to satisfy the 
fears of some, or to allay the conscientious 
qualms of others, or that he did it to ward 
off the imputations likely to be “ attached” 
to him, were he to form a theory of mind 
which divested man of his immortality; I 
do not say this; but still, if his theory be 
taken simply upon its own merits, I think it 
authorises the view I have taken of it. As 
for the mind being the brain, [ cannot admit 
that; shall we say that the rotation of cer- 
tain wheels in a machine, is the machine it- 
self? Shall we then say that the actions of 
the heart, lungs, and brain, are these organs 
themselves? No; but this I think we may 
affirm, that the brain is an organ composed 
of various parts, each endowed with a cer- 
tain faculty, and is acted upon by a princi 
which causes it to produce various manifes- 
tations. The perfection of these results, I 
agree with him, depends upon the develop- 
ment of the brain ; in the same way that the 
more perfect a piece of mechanism is, the 


leaves the animal or mortal body, (ro cdua! more complete will be its functions, at the 


Wuxiwov,) and becomes investe 


in a new,|same time it is not independent of the 


incorruptible, and spiritual body (ro o@ua | moving power, as I have shown above, 


wrevparimoy); this, therefore, is what I 
understand by the immortal soul, or, in 
Mr. Dermott’s words, “‘ the continuance of 


the individual's existence.” Was not Adam | 


before his fall thus constitated, and if that 
unfortunate occurrence had not taken place, 
would he not have been immortal? ‘This is 
undeniable, What wos Adam but a particle 
of the Deity embodied in a pure and unde- 


Thus, Mr. Editor, I have endeavoured to 
discuss with candour, the subject to which 
Mr. Dermott's opinions have given rise ; 
whether I have succeeded in establishing 
my own, end overthrowing his, or have 
failed ia both, I leave with your readers to 
decide. 

1, Dean Street, Canterbury Square, 

Borough, June 4, 1629. 
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AMERICAN OPINIONS AND PRAC- 
TICE, 


[American Journal, February, 1829.) 


FOLLICULAR INFLAMMATION OF THE IN- 
TESTINAL CANAL, 


Cuorera infantum is a disease entirely 
American; end, in Philadelphia, the num- 
ber of deaths under two years of age from 
this complaint is, on an average, two hun- 
dred annually. Great, however, as is the 
store of information which must accumu- 
late, connected with it, there is not one 
dissection a year reported to the medical 
public. The affection prevails in the sum- 
mer among children of two years and under, 
and the phenomena resolve themselves into 
a strongly marked change of the alvine 
evacuations, which cease to be natural and 
well-elaborated feces; the natural stools 
are retained, and such as are passed are de- 
rived principally from the chylopoietic vis- 
cera themselves. They occur from three to 
twenty times in the twenty-four hours ; 
these are want of appetite, irritability of the 
stomach, and vomiting ; fretfulness, emacia- 
tion, and languor, as the disease advances ; 
delirium, coma, or hydrocephalus, in its last 
stages. When fatal, it runs its course from 
@ fortnight to six weeks. It is evidently in 

mucous coat of the alimentary canal 
that the true morbid characters are found, 
the peritoneum being, generally, entirely 
sound, These consist in an inflammation of 

: coat of the stomach and small in- 
testines, rarely, if ever, followed by ulcera- 
tions, I have some reason however to be- 
Kieve, that the affection is rather a follicular 
then, es is generally supposed, an erythe- 
moid inflammation ; a disease of the innu- 
merable glands or follicles extended from 
one end to the other of the alimentary canal, 
rather then a common vascular inflammation. 
The attention of the reader is called to the 
following 


Dissecti 
June 30, 1828.—The child, aged twenty 
months, has had, for the last three weeks 
the usual symptoms of cholera infantum, 
attended with a little hooping-cough. The 
death was unexpected. 
Abdomen: peritonesl surface of viscera 
healthy ; liver of a light yellow colour ; 
-bladder distended with bile; spleen 
thy. Mucous membrane as follows: 
that of the stomach of a sieuna colour, and 
of a consistence which permitied it to be 
seraped off very readily with the finger nail. 
On the swull intestines it was generally of 
the same colour, but interspersed at distant 
iutervals with patches of injected blood- 


FOLLICULAR INTESTINAL INPLAMMATION. 


vessels, but no extravasation. ‘he clusters. 
of muciperous glands or follicles were ver 
distinct to the naked eye, ond had the 
orifices also enlarged and tumid. The same 
condition of the muciparous follicles pre- 
vailed in the large intestines from one end 
to the other ; but they were larger and more 
tumid, and gave to the mucous coat some- 
what the appearance of having been yx X 
ly sprinkled with fine white sand. In both 
small and large intestines the mucus seemed 
less consistent than usual. The weather 
being sultry and oppressive, we did not 
extend the examinaticn further. I carried, 
however, the whole of the large, and a por- 
tion of the small, intestine away, macerated 
it so as to remove the on oe then 
suspended it in spirits of wine. ‘This pro- 
cess has made po characters of 
the follicular affection much. more distinct, 
by removing the tinge end mucus; end 
floating the affected tissue, its folds 
processes are kept extended and separeted, 
and thereby give more prominence to the 
glands or follicles. Thousands of them, the 
ulceration of which was previously 
ceptible, are now seen very clearly to be in 
that state. The maceration and suspension: 
in a fluid, has moreover brought into view 
several common erythemoid rations on’ 
the jejunum, about two lines in diameter, 
and which escaped my observation entirely 
during the dissection. 

After what has been stated, in this and 
another similer case, on the consistence of 
the mucous coat of the stomach, it becomes 
a very interesting object of inquiry, whether 
this was a normal ora morbid state of its 
texture. I am as yet deficient in those 
facts from personal rvation, which would 
enable me to assign some standard of con-- 
sistence to the mucous coat of the stomach: 
under two years of age. I have, however,’ 
no doubt thut itis mach softer at that period 
of life than it is in the adult, and the proba-: 
bility is, that from being so soft as to be 
readily scraped off with the finger nail in the 
early months of existence, it then increases 
successively and gradually in its consistence 
as one advances into old age, and until it 
becomes a membrane of sufficient tenacity 
to permit very readily its being dissected up 
as such with a scalpel, ‘This subject is, 
however, quite open to inquirers, and sound 
conclusions upon it made by multiplied 
observations, would confer a great benefit 
upon the profession.— Professor Horner, 
Univ. Pennsylvania. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 
There are certain diseases considered as 
contagious, one of the remarkable peculiari- 
ties of which is, that when once individuals 
have gone through them, the charm is dis-: 
solved, and they are for ever afterwards in-» 


EFFECTS OF COLD AND HEAT ON THE SYSTEM. 


noxious. Another citcumstence worthy of 
remark is, that these diseases have their 
primary seat in the follicular system, as, for 
example, the small-pox and the chicken- pox. 
They app jonally under such doubt- 
ful causes, that the opinion may be reason- 
ably entertained of their spontaneous pro- 
duction in the localities, where they appear 
from time to time. Have we not then mis- 
taken too frequently this peculiarity of dis- 
position in the organism to fall into certain 
morbid conditions, for distant sources of 
contagion, for a power in disease as an 
essential existence to pee itself, like 
te or animals, by its js, as they are 
iculously called? May not cholera in- 
fantum, for instance, as a follicular disease 
of the intestines, be the inevitable lot of 
every individual of the human family, but 
under circumstances of various severity, 
being mild, scarcely perceptible in some, 
and in others being aggravated by the sea- 
son of the year, by the local circumstances 
of the individual, and by his early infancy? 
May not, in fact, the whole follicular system 
of the body be successively under the ne- 
cessity, in most individuals, of undergoing 
inflammation, the symptoms of which will of 
course vary, according to the functions of 
the part in which the follicles are placed, 


and give rise apparently to diseases having 
no external analogies? As, for example, in 


the inherent follicular inflammations of the 
skin, we have what is called small-pox, from 
fits vesicalar or bladder-like a dow 
in the inherent inflammations of the follicles 
of the intestines, we have what is called a 
cholera or flax of children, because the 
bowels are continually expelling their con- 
tents, being too irritable ia most cases to 
retain them ; and is it not perfectly consist- 
ent with the laws of induction, that when a 
similar innate inflammation attacks the folli- 
cles of the trachea and lungs, we shall, of 
course, have symptoms suited to the organs 
assailed? In fact, what is hooping-cough 
but an ingenerate inflammation of the mu- 
cons follicles of the air-passages, manifested 
the immense transparent mucous dis- 
rges, which are brought up by the tea- 
cupful after a fit of spasmodic coughing? 
May not then the theory of contagion rest 
upon the explanatory faet, that till the in- 
nerate diseases of the follicular system 
ave been gone through, the individual is 
liable to have them excited by such indi- 
viduals as are labouring under a similar 
affection 1— Professor Horner. 


EFFECTS OF HIGH TEMPERATURE AND COLD 
‘WATER ON THE SYSTEM. 


The effects of continued ~- tempera- 
tures on the constitution, are derange- 
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ultimately, its destruction. The earlier in- 
fluences of spring are mildly stimulating ; 
the skin becomes soft and relaxed, the heart 
beats with greater force, the extreme ves- 
sels of the body are filled with a fuller tide, 
and the fluids of the body come to oceupy @ 
larger space. Hence, if the relaxation of 
the vaseular system does not keep pece with 
this expansion, a tendency to various he. 
morrhages from ruptare, or other conse- 
quences of over-distention, arise ; of these 
are headach, languor, anorexia, constipation 
&e. Bloodletting, or catharties, are each 
capable of giving a notable share of relief to 
these disorders. My preference is for the 
cathartie ; the most complete an4 permanent 
relief ig best gained by a persevering use of 
aloetics, ‘There are, however, measures 
which I think a resort to medicine is ren- 
dered unnecessary ; reduction of diet, 
table aliment, a careful avoidance of su 
change in the dress, and the use during thé 
heats of spring and early summer, of ice 
and iced water, which latter I am disposed 
to recommend from attentive observation, 
Cold thus applied, 1 look upon as one of the 
most effectual, as well as grateful of our 
tonics, doing away the feeling of vacuity and 
oppression at the stomach, so well kn 
to the unhappy dyspeptic, and eeasonai 
felt, perhaps, by every one, relieving all th 
other irregular sensations of internal heat 
and irri , and proving abundantly dia- 
. Indeed I know not a more prom 
and certain sudorific, whether in health 
disease, thana draught of water as cold as it 
can be taken. I am not uneware-of the gene- 
rally received opinions of the danger attend+ 
ing the use of such cold water when the bod 
is heated. I have before me at this mome 
the treatises of Rush and Currie upon thé 
diseases occasioned by drinking cold water 
in warm weather. I might content myself 
by referring to the important discrepancies 
in their statements and their sogoning? 
upon the subject; the first attributing 
the strong contrast, or shock, all the ill 
effects detailed; the latter, whose reason- 
ings are more full and ingenious, yet still 
not shooter satisfactory, ascribing them 
to a debilitating pense exerted on hodies 
already weakened by fatigue and sweating, 
After due consideration of the facts stated 
by both, we must come, I think, to the con- 
clusion, that some condition or circumstance 
essential to the production of the evils de- 
tailed, has been overlooked or omitted by 
both ; that is to say, that the death in the 
single case noted by Currie, and in the simi, 
lar cases quoted by him from other authors, 
and the deaths and symptoms recorded py 
Rush, were not occasioned simply by the 
eee water, either when very hot,’ 
or w having been mach’ 


heated, It ie to be observed, that I do not’ 


. 

} 
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doubt or deny the of applying cold 
to the surface when in a relaxed state. On 
this point I fully agree with Currie; but 
this is foreign to our present discussion. I 
have never seen a death from drinking cold 
water, nor have I been able to obtain any 
authentic account of such an event having 
occurred since I have been engaged in the 
| pees of medicine in this city. Yet here, 
any where, such accidents should occur. 
Immense quantities of ice and iced fluids 
are daily consumed here, by persons sub- 
jected to the several conditions set down 
by Rush and Currie, as calculated to 
favour the morbid influence of the agent in 
the highest degree, The effects to be pro- 
duced by cold drinks while the body is in a 
heated state, will occur as well when the 
water is at 80°, or when toddy or punch 
have been the medium employed. 

In cases of phrenitis, which have occurred 
to me, I have not, in the first instance, em- 
fa oe the lancet. All that could be hoped 

from this useful instrument at this pe- 
riod was as perfectly, easily, and surely 
effected by cold affusions. He who has not 
learned the efficacy of this simple remedy in 
cerebral affections, may add an important 
agent to his list. The patient being raised 
to a sitting posture, cold water should be 
d from the height of a few feet upon 
is head. The flushed face will become 
pale, the hard quick pulse will sink toa 
mere thread, and the coma and stupor will 
rapidly subside. Again and again the symp- 
toms returning, will call for a repetition of 
the affusion. I saw in one day five persons 
in the situation above described, three of 
whom recovered entirely under this simple 
means of cure. If the recovery was not 
thus complete, and mania and phrenitis su- 
pervened, the cases were, for the most part, 
-manageable, but’ now a free use of the lan- 
cet became necessary, and purgatives of the 
most active power were demanded.—Pro- 
fessor Dickson, Med. Col. S. Carolina, 


CASE OF AMNESIA. 


Tt is a question yet to be decided, whe- 
ther the intellectual and moral faculties have 
for their various modifications distinct or- 


s, or have the brain as a common organ, 


which the different faculties may be dis- 
played. This question is to be mainly re- 
solved, it is most probable, by a careful at- 
tention to the intellectual phenomena in a 
morbid state. In this view, the following 
case, itappears to me, is deserving to be 
placed on record :— 

The Rev. Mr. R., wtat. 48, is of a san- 
guine temperament, tends to obesity, enjoys 
excellent health, his intellect of a high 
order, temper good, and lively, He has 


lately experienced some mental anxiety. 
Sept 5th, 1828, he aweke early with head- 
ach, after a restless night. He had taken a 
sudden cold the previous evening. Some 
castor oil now exhibited acted freely, and he 
again laid down. At eleven | was sent for 
suddenly, and found him in bed, evidently 
in the full possession of his senses, but in- 
capable of uttering a word. ‘There was fron- 
tal pain over the eyes; the tongue was in 
no way affected. All my questions were 
perfectly comprehended, and answered by 
signs; and it could be plainly seen, by the 
‘smile on the countenance, after many inef- 
fectual attempts to express his ideas, that 
| be was himself surprised, and somew 
amused, at his peculiar situation. ‘The face 
| at this time was flushed, the pulse full and 
somewhat slow, and to my inquiries if he 
suffered pain in the head, he pointed to the 
front of his forehead as its seat. I directed 
hot water to be brought in a bucket, fora 
pediluvium, and made preparations to draw 
blood. Mr. KR. exhibited at this time a 
strong desire to speak, and, after a 
many ineffectual forts, 
make me comprehend bis meaning by signs. 
Finding I could not understand him, he 
made a sign that he would write. When 
furnished with pen and paper, he attempted 
to convey his meaning, but I saw he could 
not recal words, and that he had written an 
unintelligible phrase ; it was ‘‘ Didoes doe 
the doe.” Forty ouncesof blood were drawn 
from the arm, and before the operation was 
completed, speech was restored, though a 
difficulty continued as to the names of things, 
which could not be recalled. ‘The bleeding 
and pediluviam produced some faintness, 
and he was placed in bed. The loss of 
speech appearing to recur again, in fifteen 
minutes, ten ounces more of blood were ab- 
stracted, and sinapisms applied to the arms, 
legs, and thighs, alternately: the skin be- 
came moist, and the headach was relieved. 
Mr. KR. now communicated to me, that when 
he made the attempt to write, he had in- 
tended to inform me he had already used a 
foot bath, and I might see the fluor still wet, 
where the water had been spilt. The sleep 
that night was disturbed by uneasiness and 


throbbing in the head, which disappeared in 
the course of the 6th, and no further return 
of the affection has occurred. 


The inferences to be drawn from these 
j facts, are, ist. That as the cerebral irrita- 
| tion produced no general affection or dis- 
{turbance of the functions of the brain, it 


was local or limited: and, 2d, as loss of 
langusye was the only functional derunge- 
ment of the intellectual faculties, that fa- 
culty must have been connected with the 
portion of the brain, the seat of the irrita- 
tion; and, 3d. That an organ of language 
exists in the brain, This case lends a strong 
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confirmation to the general truth of the doc- 
trines of Phrenology—Dr. S. Jackson, 


Pennsylvania. 
CASE OF TRACHEOTOMY, 


A child of Mr. F. took a bean into the 
trachea, the symptoms attending which, 
clearly indicated the necessity of an opera- 
tion, which was performed in the following 
manner :—A heavy table was provided, with 
the side leaves turned down, leaving a ho- 
rizontal surface, sixteen inches wide, co- 
vered with blankets, with a firm roll of cloth 
four inches in diameter across the end. ‘he 
child was firmly secured on the back by the 
hands of assistants, the nape of the neck 
resting on the roll of cloth, the head carried 
far back over the end of the table. An inci- | 
sion was made from the lower edge of the 
thyroid cartilage to within a quarter of an 
inch of the sternum. After waiting a few 
moments for a slight bleeding to subside, a 

ture was made into the trachea, with a 
slender double-edged scalpel in the centre | 
of the incision, dividing one cartilage ; then | 
with a curved probe-pointed bistoury, the 
puncture was dilated from within outwards, | 
dividing one cartilage above and one below. | 
In this elongated state of the parts, the 
division of three cartilages made an opening 
sufficiently free to admit the forefinger of 
the Jeft hand into the trachea. The finger 
was introduced to separate the edges of the 
incision, which did nof inciine to retract. 
Immediately after withdrawing the finger, 
with a spasmodic effort, a bean was expelled 
with considerable force, and lodged on a bed 
which stood in the room. ‘This saved us 
the trouble of attempting that part of the 

tion which J] most dreaded ; for expe- 
rience had taught me to ew | no man the 
pleasure of probing in the trachea for beans 
or peas. Half an hour after, the opening 
still retained the shape of the finger, large 
and free; the divided cartilages had ap- 
proximated but very little. The wound was 
then brought together, and secured with ad- 
hesive plaster, and being unwilling to dis- 
turb the stomach, we gave no medicine, 
excepting afew drops of laudanum, at the 
same time directing aspare diet. The plas- 
ters succeeded imperfectly, partly in con- 
sequence of the action of the mastoid mus- 
cles, and because the opening was rather 
too low on the neck to admit of their being 
applied to the best advantage. ‘The air 
rushed through the aperture occasionally 
for forty-eight hours, but never after. I 
dressed the wound a few times, and discon- 
tinued my attendance in about two weeks. 
At the time of the accident, the child had 


not entirely recovered from the hooping- 
cough, but the cough troubled it very little 
after the operation, The wound was cica- 


trised at the end of eighteen days, A short 
time previous to this, a slight dysenteric 
affection took place, for which the family 
gave some domestic medicines, A few 
worms were discharged, and the child soon 
recovered, the cough wholly subsiding at 
about the same time. The result of this 
ease may, I think, be attributed in part to 
the position of the child when the opening 
was made. By carrying the head very far 
back over the cylinder of cloth, the trachea 
became considerably curved. In the act of 
coughing, the bean was suddenly carried 
from one end of the trachea to the other, and 
when forcibly mee would probably 
incline to the longest side of the curved 
tube; the opening being in that part, and 
as large as the cavity of the trachea, we had 
some reason to expect what actually took 
place, the expulsion ofthe bean. By intro- 
ducing the finger, and turning it a quarter 
round, the elasticity of the cartilages see’ 

to be destroyed, or at least suspended for a 
length of time sufficient for our purpose. In 
an older subject, the elasticity might not 
have been so easily overcome in this man- 
ner. The operation never seemed much to 
affect the general health of the child, and 
the most difficult part of the after-treatment 
was to restrain the immoderate indulgence 
of the appetite for food.—Dr. Howe, Bil- 
lerica. 


MR. STEPHENS'S REPLY TO HIS VERY 
IGNORANT REVIEWER. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


S1r,—I wish it to be understood that I 
am by no means annoyed by the remarks of 
a reviewer, on my work, but he having dis- 
puted my claim to an important distinction 
in disease, I felt it incumbent upon me, 
either publicly to acknowledge my error, or 
publicly to disprove his statements. A sense 
of what was due to liberality and justice 
ought to have compelled him to insert it, 
but as he refused so to do, | was induced to 
seek your assistance in giving it publicity ; 
but as a reply in full to his objections pro- 
bably appears to you unnecessary, I shall 
be obliged if you will insert the following 
abbreviation. 

The reviewer disputes my claim to the 
distinction of “‘ obstructed hernia,” by say- 
ing, that although these cases ‘* have not, 
perhaps, been dwelt upon by systematic 
writers, with all the minuteness they de- 
serve,” yet that they have been ‘ abun- 
dantly known to operstive surgeons, and 
incidentally mentioned by various writers,” 
and he refers his readers to a clivicul lec- 


ture of Mr. Charles Bell, at page 104 of his 


| 
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] 
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second volume. The distinetion of Mr. C. 
Bell in the said lecture, and of the other 
writers alluded to, is the same as is de- 
stribed by Scarpa and Mr. Lawrence, under 
the heads of acute and chronic strangulo- 
tion, implying an acute and a chronic con- 
striction. Mr. C. Bell has given two dia- 

ms, one showing the intestine empty, 

other, showing it in a state of distention, 
and constricted, and this he calls incarcera- 
tion, because the constriction is vot suffi- 
seatly tight to constringe the veins, &c. 
The ollowing are amony his words, ‘* Stran- 
gulation is another stage, where the stric- 
ture is not only so tight upon the intestine 
as to prevent the passage of te contents of 


the bowels, but also to constringe the veins, | 


and at lebgth to stop the circulation.” The 


reviewer has attempted to make his readers’ 


believe, that the incarcerated rupture allud- 
ed to by Mr. C. Bell, and by various other 
Writers, is the tame as the obstructed her- 
nia which I have pointed out; this 1 deny, 
for the obstructed hernia which I have de- 
scribed has never yet been publicly tanght, 
defined, or understood before the publiea- 
tion of my work. I have described a state 
of fatal obstruction occurring from an affix- 
ture of the bowel by adhesions, which in- 
terrupts the peristaltic movements, and 
finally destroys the patient, unless an ope- 
ration is performed; and this state of ob- 
struction I have particularly pointed out as 
being independent of any incarceration, of 
any strangulation, or of any constriction, 
for in the cases which | have detailed, | 
could easily reduce the hernia; ani in the 
operation, when | opened the Hernial sac, 
1 could pass my fingérs along, with a great 
portion of loose intestine, into the abdo- 
men, without dividing any stricture, one 
portion only being affixed to the hernial sae, 
and causing the obstruction. 

The incarcerated hernia of other authors 

Is under my distinction of ‘* obstructed 
hernia,” but the distinction which 1 have 
drawn is by no meaus comprehended under 
the head of incarcerated hernia, as described 
by them. Incarceration, or constriction, 
may accompany ** obstructed hernia,” but 
it is by no means essential to its existence, 
and this constitutes the important difle- 
rence in the distinction which I have drawn 
from that of other authors. The distinction 
between on incarcerated and a strangulated 
rupture was comparatively of little practical 


importance, becanse a surgeon would not, | 


belore operating, stop to inquire whether | rence objects, that an operation upon a her- 


the constriction was or was not sufficient 
actually to strangulate, or stop the circu- 


not attribute the continuance of intestinal 
obstructions to the hernia, but to some in- 
ternal cause, and the hernia being of 1 
kind 1 have described, the patient's life 
would be lost in consequence. If I had 
used in the following passage, ‘‘ Operations 
upon hernia are not considered necessary or 
justifiable, by surgeons of the day, 
unless strangulation bas occurred,” the word 
constriction instead of strangulation, which 
was nevertheless implied, the reviewer 
would have had no pretence for saying, that 
“the obstructed hernia of Mr. Stephens 
has been particularly pointed out by Mr. c. 
Bell,” and is ‘* abundantly known to ope- 
rative surgeons.” 

To show that “ operative surgeons” have 
not known that a hernia, having no kind of 
constriction upou it, may yet require an 
operation, I need only quote, as I have 
done, in my book, from Mr. Lawrence's 
last edition of his Treatise on Ruptures, 
“ That the symptoms of strangulated her- 
via arise from the pressure of the stricture 
on the protruded parts, and that this cause 
is not only adequate to that effect, but in- 
deed the only one that can be assigned, is 
too clear to admit of any doubt.”— Page 62. 
If Mr. Lawrence, who is one of the “ ope- 
rative surgeons,”’ had known that the sym 
toms of a strangulated hernia, differing only 
in degree, could be produced without any 
pressure of a stricture whatever, but simply 
from an adhesion of the bowel to the sac, 
interrupting its perstaltic movement, would 
he have written the foregoing passage in his 
last edition? The ‘‘ engouement,” or ob- 
struction from aceumulation, or chokipg 
of fecal matter, alluded to by Richerand, 
and quoted by another journalist, is in every 
respect the same as the chronic strangula- 
tion, or incarceration of Scarpa and of Mr, 
Lawrence, but is in every way essentially 
different from the obstructed hernia men- 
tioned by me. 

The part on inflamed hernia, whieh ex. 
plains a most fatal class of cases of rupture 
has been misrepresented in some parts, and 
misunderstood im others, by the reviewer. 
I have answered his objections in my reply 
to him, but want of space will prevent me 
here. My proposal of a probable method of 
radical cure is objected to by the reviewer, 
who says, ‘‘ We refer our readers to Mr, 
Lawrence’s valuable work on hernia, in 
which they will find littl encouragement 
for attempts at radical cure.”’ Mr. Law- 


nia should never be undertaken for the sole 


‘purpose of a radical cure, because it sub- 


lation in the intestine ; but if called to a jects the patient to danger for the relief of 
patient with a hernia, which was free from | an inconvenience only. His words are— 


pain, tenderness, or tension, and which re- 


|“ The subject of an incarcerated rupture 


ed, and appeared to return into the ab- | submits to the operation to save his life ; 


domen under very slight pressure, he would 


but he whose hernia is reducible, exposes 
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life to avoid an inconvenience.” —Pag 
120. To show that so far from Aiffering | 
agree with Mr. Lawrence, I will quote from 
iny book the following passage :—“ 1 wish 
it to be understood, that | do not recommend 
the operation to be undertaken for this pur- 


pose eately, radical curé,) bat when an 
operation for beconies absolutely ne- 
whether from strangulation, or 
m obstruction, or in consequence of such 
symptoms as denote its approach ; then let 
it be borne in mind, that it is possible so 
eae oy the operation, as not only to re- 
ieve the peculiar state for which it was 
uidertaken, but also to effect the desirable 
result of a radical cure of the disease.” 
The review of that part of the work on 
mechanical obstructions, is a similar mis- 
tepresentation and partial statemeat, 
reviewer says—‘‘ The author here passes 
the rational and intelligent practi- 
tioner, into the enthusiast. The object, 
in fact, is to propose that, in cases of me- 
chanical obstructions, we should rip 
the belly aud remove them.” I have, in- 
deed, recommended, it a case of subacute 
nechanical obstruction, such as is recorded 
by Mr. Dalrymple, in Sir Astley Cooper's 
work, and which I have quoted, where 
* thére is neither tension nor tenderness of 
e belly, except at the umbilicus, around 
which t, to the extent of about a hand's 
breadth, a slight degree of pressure gives 
pain,” and where, after death, the intes- 
tines are found to present “ neither upon 
their peritoneal coat, vor in the interspaces 
of their convolutions, any of the usual re- 
sults of inflammation,” except ‘* in the 
eentre of the umbilical region, and in the 
Situation to which the peculiar sensations 
of the patient were referred, (see Sir A. 
Cooper’s work,) I have, in such a case re- 
commended, where the symptoms denote 
that no destructive inflammation or disor- 
ganisation among the intestines Las ensued, 
and where “‘ the peculiar sensations of the 
ient” point out clearly the seat of the 
obstraction, that “ rather than resign a 
patient to inevitable death,” we should 
“attempt the only possible means of res- 
cue,” and for this I am described, by the 
reviewer, as an enthusiast, and by way of 
example, he iistances @ case (of which’ he 
says {1 am obviously ignorant) of artificial 
anus, where M. Roux “ aceidentally sewed 
the wrong ends of the intestine together, 
in a Quixotic expedition of this kind into 
the abdomen of a woman, who suffered un- 
der a loathsome inconvenience indeed, but 
one not attended with danger.’ To found 
an argument azainst an operation for the 
relief of mechanical obstruction from such a 
case, is like contending against the expe- 
diency of ever having recourse to the ope- 
ration of amputation, because a surgeon once, 


in mistake, removed a sound limb, instead 
Of the diseased one. By way of answer, I 
referred the reviewer to THe Lancet and 
the Medico-Chirurgical Review for 1825, 
for the records of a case (of which he was 
obviously ignorant) extracted from Hufe- 
land’s Journal, where a German doctor ac- 
tually performed this operation of gastrotomy 
for i relief of intussusception, and the pa- 
tient recovered. | also referred him to the 
Medico-Chirurgie Review for 1827, page 
188, where he will find, that the editor of 
that journal is of the same opinion as — 
namely, that ‘* gastrotomy would, in all pro- 


bability, have saved this man’s life,”’ allud- 
Belzoni, 


ing to the case of a servant of Mr. 
whom he attended, 

1 shall be obliged by your giving inser- 
tion to the above, as the true understanding 
of the above distinctions are important to 
the profession, independently of my personal 
feelings, for which alone I should not have 
troubled you. 
I am Sir, ke. 

Henry Sreruens. 
54, Stamford Street, Blackfriars. 


DELICATE PROFESSIONAL APPLICATIONS, 


To the Editor of Vitis Lancet. 


Sir,— Having become the partner of the 
late Mr. Hurst, and the practice devolving 
at his death on me, I find the enclosed cir- 
cular has gone the round of my patients. 

I have to request that you will publish it ; 
and | beg to be informed, if such means are 
commonly resorted to, and whether they are 
creditable or professional ? 

1 am, Sir, yours &e. 
E. Davy. 
390, Strand, May 29th, 1829. 


P.S. 1 am bound to request, that the name 
of the gentleman to whom the enclosed was 
sent, may not appear. I know nothing of, 
and have never seen Mr. Clarke. 


Sirx,—In consequence of the lamented 
death of Mr. Hurst, your late medical at- 
teidant, | beg permission to offer myself to 
your notice,—the grounds upon which I 
presume to solicit your patronage are, that 
I served a five years’ apprenticeship to Mr. 
Hurst, and was afterwards néarly three years 
his visiting-assistant, during which period, I 
had the honour of attending most of his 
patients, altliough I fear you may have for- 
gotten me, as it istwo years since I left Mr. 
Hurst fo practise on my own account, at 4, 
Charles Street, St. James's Square. 

I will take an early opportunity of wait- 
ing on you, and have the honour to be 

Your obedient servant, 
Hexey Crarke, M.R.CS, 
Monday, May 25, 1829. 
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COMPARATIVE EFFICACY OF BLEEDING ano 


QUININE IN INTERMITTENT FEVER. 


By Tuomas Heap, 
to the Alnwick Dispensary. 


Tuomas Lippe.t, etat. 21, a country-| degree 


man, of dark complexion, and not unhealthy 
appearance, was admitted into the medical 
ward of the dispensary on the 9th of April ; 
the cold state had gone off; he was, when 
visited, suffering from headach, thirst, with 
considerable heat of skin and fever: his 
pulse was full, and expanded, beating 89 in 
a@ minute; the sweating stage succeeded, 
which lasted about two thours. He gives 
the following history of his disease; says 
that he was living as a farm servant in the 
neighbourhood of North Shields, in a wet 


3 that he was exposed to rain, and got 
his feet wet, in which condition he remained 
many hours ; the day after, he was attacked 
with headach, sickness, pain in the back, 
with fever and thirst, for whieh he used 


some fever medicines without benefit ; after 
continuing in this state a few days, he was) 
attacked with shiverings, which were suc-| 
ceeded by the hot and sweating stages of! 
ague, that these at first only recurred every 
other day, but that for a week past he has 
been seized daily at about two o'clock, r.m. 

10. Heat of skin natural ; pulse regular, 
soft, and beating 52 in the minute; tongue 
clean and moist ; bowels moved yesterday ; 
has no thirst ; urine rather scanty, and after 
standing, exhibits a pinky deposit. The 
cold stage came on at two o'clock, P.m., 
when about twelve ounces of blood were 
with difficulty drawn from the arm; the 
shivering, although uot arrested, appeared 
to be less severe, and of shorter duration 
than yesterday ; the hot and sweating stages 
were also less urgent, and of shorter con- 
tinuance. 

11. Has passed a tolerable night, and 
- that he feels free from complaint; skin 
of the natural heat and moist; tongue 
clean; pulse 86, full and soft; bowels 
rather confined, for which he has to take 
5vi. ol. recini in the evening. The cold 
stage returned at the same time as yester- 
day, but was certainly less severe, as well 
as the hot and sweating stages ; the shiver- 
ing lasted twenty minutes, while the hot 
and sweating stages coutinued their usual 
ume. 


12, The attack was much the same as 


ay. 

13, The cold stage occurred at the usual 
hour ; after it had lasted five minutes, four- 
teen ounces of blood were abstracted, which, 
in a trifling degree, checked the tremour, 

the consequent stages were not severe. 


14. Much the same, in every respect, as 


says he feels weak when he at- 
tempts to walk. 

15. The shivering returned at two o'clock, 
and twelve ounces of blood were drawn, by 
which the shivering was checked ; 
and sweating stages observed their usual 
of severity and duration. 

16. The cold stage commenced more than 
an hour earlier to-day, was more severe, and 
continued longer; the hot stage followed in 
an aggravated degree, and the a was 
much greater than it had ever before ; 
says he finds himself much weaker ; has 
always been troubled with a short dry cough 
during the cold stage, which was before 
omitted to be mentioned, and which disap- 
pears on the accession of the hot ~—_ 

17. Bowels open, skin cool and moist, 
pulse quick, small, and feeble, which ren- 
dered it apparent that the bleedings could 
not with propriety be repeated, and he was 
therefore requested tu begin at eight o’clock 
the following morning with four = of 
sulphate quinine every hour until twelve 
o'clock, when eight grains were to be ad- 
ministered ; twenty-four grains of the medi- 
cine had been taken at half past twelve 
o'clock, the cold stage came = seemed less 
than the day preceding ; the subsequent 
stages were considerably less than they had 
ever been, 

Vespere. Says he feels tolerably well, 
and has taken some castor oil to obviate 
costiveness, Ordered to resume the qui- 
nine at eight o’clock in the ing. 

18. Vespere. Has had no return of the 
disease ; says he feels comfortable, and free 
from all complaint but weakness. : 

19. The same as yesterday ; has reduced 
the quinine to twenty grains, and taken 
some castor oil to move his bowels. 

20, Continues well ; to continue the use 
of the quinine and castor oil. 

24. ‘The same, in all respects, as last re- 
port. Ordered to continue the medicine 
thrice in the day, in doses of four grains, 

28. Says he is perfectly recovered, and 
wishes to have his discharge, which was 
given him; he was desired to continue the 
use of the remedy for a week longer. 

May 14, 1829. - 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF BOTANY TO THE 
MEDICAL PRACTITIONER. k 


By Howisox, M.D. 


Wrrnrn the last year, botany (under the 
name of medical botany) has been added 
to the regulations of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London, Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany, &c., in conjunction with materia me- 
dica. The intention of this paper is to show 
the impropriety and folly of such a regula- 
tion, by proving that botany cannot be, nor 
ever was, properly taught in the above way, 
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ought properly to take up the 
period, consequently no time can be 
tany. In Edinburgh, where the 
extends five to six months, ma- 


ca, pharmacy, and dietetics, are 
consequently the same remark 
made. I have now taugh* materia 


included ; 
be 


practical pharmacy for eight 

i inburgh, and [ feel every year 
more convinced of the propriety 
necessity of confining my attention 
tical pharmacy and materia 

uring that period, excluding bo- 
ietetics entirely, and have accord- 
a I doing other- 

introducing ical botany, I 
benefit the student of 
botany, in the ee degree, and 
8 jumble confusion of the 


. I would ask, is a medical student 
to be taught medical botany, if he be en- 
tirely ignorant of general botany, which 
more than three-fourths of them are! What 
is he to benefit by being told, in describing 
conium maculatum, or hemlock, that it be- 
longs to the umbellifere of Jussieu, or to the 
pentandria digynia of Linnieus, if he be 
ignorant of the nature of the calyx, corolla, 
&c., of the Linnwan and Jussieuer arrange- 
ments? Any man acquainted with general 
botany must be aware, that it is a science so 
extensive, as not to be acquired in a shorter 

iod than from three to six months, with 

greatest industry, opportunity, and at- 
tention, and that medical botany is merely 
@ more advanced branch, detached from it 
as a whole. The individuals who intro- 
duced the regulations now complained of, 
never were enthusiastic or proper botanists ; 
and their having done so in such a care- 
less manner, is sufficient proof of this! 


Every medical man ought to know general 
and medical botany as an interesting part of | 
his profession, and he can only acquire that) 
knowledge by attending diligently and at-| 
tentively one or more courses of general | 
botany of three months’ duration. Every 
medical officer entering the army, navy, or 
public service of his country, where he pos- 
sesses ample opportunities of moving from 
ace to place over the earth's surface, 
pught to know intimately general botany, 
putting it in his power to benefit the 
n race, and to employ bis spare hours 
to advantage. The carrying this improve- 
ment into effect, lies with the different pub- 
lic medical bodies, the army and navy medi- 
eal boards, by abolishing from their regula-| 
tions medical botany, as it at present stuns | 
connected with materia medica, and insist- 


ing wpon every student attending a couse 
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of general botany of at least three months’ 
duration, previous to his obtaining his di- 
ploma or liberty to practise. 

9, Nicolson Square, March 15, 1829. 


POST-MORTEM EXAMINATIONS AT 8T. BAR- 
THOLOMEW’S. 


To the Editor of Tur Laycer. 


Sim,—As so much trouble has already 
been caused you about the post-mortem exa- 
minations at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, I 
shall merely take the liberty of asking, 
whether you consider it fair, that all the 
most interesting cases (of one of the sur- 
geons) should be examined at so early an 
hour as seven o'clock in the morning, with- 
out any previous notice having been given 
to the Pupils, as they must then lose that 
shadow a chance of hearing of them, 
which they possess when the examinations 
are conducted in the middle of the day ? 


T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A Puri. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital, May 50. 


PROPOSED REMEDY FOR GIBRALTAR FEVER, 


Ar a late conversazione at the College of 
cauicions, a paper, by Mr. P. Jeffrey, who 
ie ong resided at Gibraltar, was read, on 
thé prevention of fever at that fortress. Mr. 
Jeffrey attributes the fever to the con- 
struction of the drains of the fortress, and 
suggests the establishment of a steam engive 
at Europa point, for pumping up a supply of 
water into a reservoir to be formed in the 
rock above the town, having the drains so 
constructed, that the water contained in the 
reservoir might, every night, completely 
cleanse out their contents. At present they 
are allowed to remain quiet for some days, 
which, owing to the excessive heat of the 
sun, occasions dreadful smells. The plan 
has been under the notice of three persons 
connected with government, and is regarded 
with considerable approbation. Mr. Jeffrey 
argues that the vapour arising from the 
drains and cesspools is the operating cause 
of the fever. Fresh water is very dear at 
the fortress; and the only mode of obtain- 
ing salt water for the purpose of cleansing 
the place, would be by the means sug- 
gosted. 
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338 _ THE ANATOMY BILL. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, June 13, 1829. - 


Trvuru and justice have prevailed—the 
Anatomy Bill no longer disgraces the table 
of either House of Parliament, nor outrages 
the feelings of the profession and the public, 
by its iniquitous and impolitic provisions. 
The moment we perused this Bill, we ex- 
pected that this would be its fate, and have 
repeatedly expressed our conviction to that 
effect in the pages of this Journal, The 
petition to the House of Lords, which we 
published last week, was presented on Fri- 
day evening, just before the second read- 
ing of the Bill was moved. It was laid 
before the Right Honourable House by the 
Earl of Harewoop; and to the zeal and 
love of justice of this excellent Nvbleman, 
we are indebted for its having been read at 
length, a mark of distinction which no other 
Petition against this Biil has received. From 
some gentlemen who were below the bar, 
we have learned that its contents produced 
a very powerful sensation throughout the 
House, and we have the best reasons for 
believing, that the silence of those who had 
previously advocated the measure, (Lord 
Lavupervave for one,) was occasioned by 
the “ pew lights” which burst upon their 
Lordships, relative to the monopoly of the 
College of Surgeons, in producing the dif- 
ficulties opposed to the cultivation of the 
‘science of anatomy. The House was not 
even divided on the Bill, and with the 
exception of Lord Cattuorre, who moved 
the third reading, not a word was uttered 


desirable an end, we should have passed 
over many objectionable provisions in si- 
lence. For surely that community cannot 
be in a very happy or in a very secure con- 
dition, the members of which hoarly run the 
risk of being murdered, that their bodies 
may be disposed of to some trading and 
mercenary anatomist, for four or five pounds, 
This, we say, cannot be a very enviable 
state of society, but we are thoroughly per- 
suaded, that it would not have been improved 
by the passing of the Anatomy Bill. 

It afforded us great pleasure to perceive, 
that the Marquis of Lanspowne in the 
course of the debate gave notice, that should 
a Bill for regulating schools of anatomy be 
introduced into the House during the next 
session of Parliament, that he would move 
the repeal of the statute which consigns the 
bodies of murderers to dissection. This and 
the total prevention of the sale of human 
bodies, must be the first steps towards any 
Act which wiil be sanetioned by the public, 
or which can have the effect of facilitating 
the study of anatomy, or of securing them 
against the daggers of assassins. Before 
the opening of the next session of Parlia- 
ment, we shall repeatedly discuss this sub- 
ject, and, we hope, until every member of 
the legislature shall have acquired a full 
knowledge of the share which the London 
College of Surgeons has had, not only in 
creating the obstacles of which the profes- 
sion has complained, but also in the com- 
mission of the Edinburgh murders, The 
members of the Council, morally, sre searce- 
ly less guilty than the atrocious Burke, and 
at a public meeting in the autumn, they 
may, probably, have an opportunity of 
learning the opinion of their professional 


by any noble Lord in favour of this impoli- 
tic measure. We certainly regret that Par-, 


liament is about to be prorogued, without | 


having passed a Bill, having for its object 
the prevention of sueh horrid crimes as were 
‘Jast year committed in Edinburgh; and if 
the measure recently before the House had. 


‘been in any way calculated to promote so. 


brethren on this subject. 


Aw attempt is making to obtain for Mr. 
Branssy Coorer the title of FRS, His 
certificate is signed by Sir if, Halford, 
Mayo, Dub Mansfield Clarke, 
Little Brodie, and two or three other per- 
sons of the ‘ame stamp! What next? 


MEDICAL PRIZES,—HYDROPHOBIA, 


Questions proposed to the Class of Practical 
Anatomy, with the Answers returned by 
the Four most distinguished Students, at 

- the Examinations held in the University 
of London, for the Session 1828-9. 
London. Taylor. 1829. Crown 8vo. pp. 48. 
Few will be disposed to deny the advan- 
tages which must ever result from bestow- 
ing upon pupils of talent and industry 
prizes and honours, in all large medical 
schools. But the manner in which many 
of the examinations for these marks of dis- 
tinction are instituted, completely perverts 
the principle upon which rewards should be 
conferred. In many of our schools, medals 
and other prizes are mere baits thrown out 
by the lecturers to catch the pupils’ fees, 
and students on hearing that prizes are easily 
obtained in a particular school, become enx- 
ious to enter there, in the expectation that 
with very little exertion they will be enabled 
to obtain, if not the highest rewards, some 
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As we gave a full account, in No. 500, of 
the manner in which prizes were awarded at 
the London University, and the names of 
the successful candidates, we shall only 
extract the eighth question and answer, for 
the first silver medal, obtained by Mr, Ben- 
jamin Phillips of Monmouthshire. 


Question 8.—The anatomy of the duo- 
denum 


Answer. —The duodenum is the com- 
meucement of the small intestines, succeed- 
ing immediately to the stomach, lying con- 
cealed by the transverse mesocolon. It is 
divided into three portions: the firat, about 
two inches long, commences at the pylorus, 
passes horizontally backwards aud to the 
right, and near the neck of the gall-bladder 
forms an angle with the second, which de- 
scends verticelly, and ends near the third 
lumbar vertebra; the third, continuous, 
passes transversely to the left, and before 
the vertebral column, towards the superior 
extremity of the mesentery. In this course 
it forms a semicircle, which embraces the 
head of the pancreas. The first portion 
has, more or less io front of t, the liver, 
gall-bladder, and transverse colon, The 


minor prize or mark of | - Itb 6, 
therefore, matter of great public importance, 
if distinctions are to be conferred upon par- 
ticular students, that their claims to such 
distinctions should be made known, Other- 
wise, idle and incompetent teachers may 
puff themselves into notoriety, and, at the 
same time, send bef®re the public an in- 
ferior class of practitioners, bedecked with 
gold and silver medals, and honorary di- 
plomas. To render, therefore, the pos- 
sessors of such prizes worthy of respect 
and confidence, the examinations should 
be in public, and the examiners and arbi- 
ters should not be the professors them- 
selves, but should consist of gentlemen alto- 
gether unconnected with the classes. Fur- 
ther, the prizes should not be numerous, be- 
cause their value will always be in the direct 
ratio of their scarcity and the difficulty of ob- 
taining them. Honours thus won and award- 
ed, will always mark their possessors as ob- 
jects of respect. But bestowed as they now 
are in many of our schools, they render the 
pupils who obtain them subjects of ridicule, 
and the lecturers who give them objects of 
scandal and reproach. It is, therefore, with 
the highest satisfaction, that we have seen 
the little volume now put forth by Mr. Ben- 
nett. It is at once a proof of his talents 
and honesty. 


second, or perpendicular portion, has in 
front the ascending colon, and behind it the 
right kidney and its vessels, The third por- 
tion is crossed in front by the superior me- 
senteric artery aud vein, which separate it 
from the pancreas, and behind it has the 
vena cava, aorta, and vertebral columo, Its 
inner surface is mucous like the stomach, 
having many curved folds (the valvule con- 
uiventes) formed by the inflection of the 
mucous membrane, At the point of union 
of the second and the third portions is a 
small tubercle, at whose summit are seen 
the united or isolated orifices of the biliary 
and pancreatic ducts. The duodenum is not 
completely invested with serous membrane, 
Its muscular coat is thick, nearly all the 
fibres being transverse like those of the 
stomach. 


As this answer may be taken as a 
pretty fair specimen of the whole, the pub- 
lic can appreciate the impartiality and dis- 
cernment of the different professors in 
awarding the prizes. 


CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA, 
Communicated by Cuantes Bravy, Esq. 


Evwarps, aged 45, a dealer in dogs, 
was bitten on the morning of the 10th of 
April last, by a dog to which he had been 
giving aperient medicine, and came to me for 


the purpese of having the wound cauterised. 
Z2 
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On inquiring into the circumstances, it 
peared that he had been extensively ae 
nected with a trade in these animals the 
gue part of his life, had been Lx pound 
itten, had often seen dogs in a rabid state, 
and, consequently, had many opportanities 
of knowing their various states and condi- 
tions of health, In the present case, he po- 
sitively affirmed that the dog was neither 
rabid nor viciously inclined, but that he bad 
been accidentally bitten by the dog, while 
making an effort to close its mouth after 
the administration of a dose of salts. He 
quently refused to allow me to excise 
the bitten part, which I was very anxious to 
do. I therefore saturated the part with 
strong nitric acid, to produce sloughing, and 
destroy any virus which might have been 
communicated. 

I afterwards saw the dog. It was labour- 
ing under pain and uneasiness, from frequent 
efforts to void feces; this it shortly did, and 
immediately devoured them. He also took 
oil and food, with greediness. On the pa- 
tient’s (his master) speaking to the dog, 
the animal fawned on him, and appeared 
in no way vicious. The eyes were slightly 
turgid; but, on the next day, this was 
gene: the animal lay quiet, walked firmly, 

reathed easily, showed no saliva, had 
drunk, evacuated, and showed not the 
slightest symptoms of rabies. In the even- 
ing he died, without apparent pain, and 
knew, and caressed his master to the last 
moment, On examination, the stomach pre- 
sented its natural appearances; there were 
a few ends of straw present, there was nei- 
ther turgidity nor inflammation ; the duode- 
num was impacted with bleck feces of a 
purely stercoraceous nature. Under all the 
circumstances, I came to the conclusion, that 
the animal was not rabid, and that his death 
had been occasioned by constipation. His 
master said, it was not unusual for dogs to 
die in the same way. The interest of the 
case is enhanced by the doubt there exists, 
whether the dog red under hydropho- 
bia or not. 

On Wednesday, the 27th of May,at6 
forty-seven days after the accident, the man 
came to my house in the greatest anxiety, 


MR. BRADY’S CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 


as he continued to say throughout, that he 
should be mach better if he could be sick. 
The symptoms were now of too unequi- 
vocal a nature to admit of a doubt of their 
arising from hydrophobia. Anxiety of coun- 
tenance, rapidity of motion, spasm of the 
pharynx, rigours and stertorous breathing, 
were very marked ; the pulse small, feeble, 
slightly remittent, and 76. Three grains of 
calomel, and one of opium, with one ounce 
of castor oil, were administered. At9p.m., 
I found him in a comatose state, waking at 
short intervals. I had then seen Mr, Calla- 
way, who wished him to enter the hospital 
immediately, and on a promise that he should 
not be left there, he consented to go. Drs. 
Bright and Addison now saw him with Mr. 
Callaway, who all concurred in opinion as to 
the cause. He was ordered to be cupped to 
ten ounces, a belladonna plaster to the scro- 
biculus cordis, an enema, with tincture 
opium, two drachms—tincture asafotida, 
half an ounce—sulphuric ether, half a 
drachm, every three hours, A suppository 
with four graivs of opium, and five grains 
sulphate of zinc, to be kept in the rectum. 

t 2 p.m. a second consultation was held ; 
the sufferer’s case had become decidedly ag- 
gravated ; his sickness and desire to throw up 
mucus from the larynx increased ; at seeing 
or hearing fiuids, the spasms returned ; his 
pulse 100, and intermittent ; his countenance 
wretchedly anxious; bowels slightly re- 
laxed ; tongue less white than in the morn- 
ing ; on suddenly rising in the bed, or makin 
exertion, the spasms returned ; the intervy: 
between the paroxysms shortened ; the pain 


at the scrobiculus cordis violent. ‘The ene- 
{mata and suppositories on being adminis- 
tered, almost instantaneously came away. 
He had not submitted to them long, before 
his temper became exasperated, which ren- 
dered it impracticable to continue their use 
sufficiently long to expect any advantage to 
follow. It is worthy of remark, that the 
wretched sufferer could sit for a minate or 
two, at this time, without being incommoded 
by the free current of air from the open 
window. 

At5 o'clock, Dr. Bright, Dr. Addison, and 
Mr. Callaway again met, when the patient’s 


and stated, that it was all over with him, tbat sufferings were truly appalling, his pulse 109, 
- his hand and arm had been greatly pained | and intermittent, the four quarters of a 
the day previous, that he had lad cold) minute being, 32, 28, 25,24. Dr. Bright 
sweats during the night, and felt chilly now, | suggested the propriety of inducing local 
and could not drink water without spasm and | inflammation in the part, by making an inci. 
fear, though thirsty. I requested him im- | sion, and inserting cantharides, to which Mr, 
mediately to return home, aud in a few)Ca!laway acceded, and without delay pro- 
minotes | saw him, with Mr. Shea of Great, posed it to the wretched sufferer, who, how- 
Charlotte-street. We presented him witha) ever, peremptorily refused submitting to the 
little salts dissolved in water, which he was operation. The pure kali was then pro- 
obliged to quaff very precipitately, experi-| posed as a substitute, but this he also vio- 
encing for a few secouds much epasmodic lently refused, ‘I'wo drachms more of tinc- 
action. [le then resumed a quiet manner, ture of opium, were ordered to be added to 


aud conversed rationally, repeatedly soying, | cach exema. And, in order to render the 


| 


suppositories less stimulating, the zinc was 
discontinued, and each suppository com- 
posed of six grains of opium. A consultation 
was again appointed for nine, but he could | 
not be prevailed upon to see any of his medi- | 
cal attendants, except Mr. Callaway. His | 
pulse had risen to 120, and was intermittent, 
with peculiar expression of countenance. 
At 3 a.m. of Thursday, the phreazy had 
reached a height at which he could not be 
soothed, even by his wife and sister, whom 
he severally attempted to injure by blows ; 
their affection and firmness, lowever, even- 
tually overcame his rage. At half past 3, 
he inquired for Mr. Callaway, who, upon 
being called up, immediately attended, and 
soothed the sufferer's mind, and 
continued to do so his presence until 5, | 
when he left, the pulse of the deceased being 
then so rapid, as to render it difficult to 
count it. From this time, his miseries in- 
creased; Mr. Callaway called again at 7, 
but did not get admitted ; in this state the 
poor fellow continued with scarcely an 
termission until half past 10, when dea’ 

terminated his sufferings. 

I am informed by Mr. Callaway, that 
shortly before his arrival, on the moruing of 
Thursday, the deceased’s sexual propensi- 
ties had led him to express himself very 
lasciviously. 

Charlotte-street, Blackfriars, 

June 3, 1829. 


THE MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL 
JOURNAL. 


Tur last Number of this melancholy ma- 
gazine exhibited a glaring instance of ‘‘ the 
scant measure that is abominable,” and this 
fact we took an early occasion of hint- 
ing to the editors. ‘Ihe case appeared the 
more flagrant, because the measure was 
leanness itself in quality, as well as quan- 
tity. Our hint on the subject, however, 
has not unheeded, for Mr. Souter, 
sensible of the injustice of charging half a 
crown for half a dozen pages of bald matter 
called “ original papers,” though a large 
parcel of reprint may at the same time be 
thrown into the scale, has this month sent 
forth a number, at least two-thirds of which 
its purchasers have not paid for before in 
some other shape. 

But, as experience has taught us that 


mere appearances are deceptive, and that, 
whatever show it may make, the Yeflew | 
Journal is not every month a golden treasure ; | 
that this publication, as in the reign ot! 
Mac ieop, has oiten borne a 


cloge resemblance to the money of Lycurgus, 
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the weight and value of which were out 
of all proportion ; we shall take the liberty, 
without further preface, of examining its 
contents, and ascertaining what the little 
band of three, (for Dr. Webster's elegant 
and grammatical second-hand ‘‘ observa- 
tions” hardly entitle him to rank as a 
fourth,) have jast contributed towards sup- 
porting the character of that work which 
the unfortunate Roprricx so effectually 
ruined in the eyes of “ the faculty in Europe 
and America.” 

We are induced to pass over for the pre- 
sent the paper on the medical schools of 
Italy, for the sake of a few words on the 
subject of the second, ‘* Observations and 
E. iments on Mesmerism,” which pro- 
fesses to be written by Mr. Ricuarp Cur- 
NEVIX, a gentleman who is not a member of 
the profession, but ‘‘ a fellow of the Royal 
Society,” in which body, we fear, the phi- 
losophers are fewer than they ought to be. 
The subject of Mesmerism has been tied to 
the tail of Mr. Cusnsvrx on the other side 
of the water, by some French wags, who 
pretend that they believe in the doctrine (if 
it be not an abuse of language to dignify 
such an art with the name,) and we sup- 
pose that, like a dog with a tin kettle, or the 
wild bull of Thebes with Dirce at his tail, 
Mr. C. will drag this ‘‘ mesmerism”’ about, 
till one of the two, Mr. C. or the subject, 
(and heaven long preserve the life of the 
former,) gives up the ghost. It would be 
perfectly in character with the paper to 
treat the whole as a joke, which was too 
good to be spoiled; but this is No. 2 on 
the same topic, and has been prefaced by 
another, with which Mr. Cugnevix rushed 
into the presence of the sedate public two 
months since, exclaiming in a voice that, 
coming from St. Paul’s Churchyard, might 
heve been heard in Hyde Park, ‘* Mesme- 
rism is true, is true! Mesmerism is true ! 
Rejoice ye sick, ye maimed, ye bilious, ye 
blind, and ye deaf, it is true, every word !” 

We cannot, in reason, expect such of our 
readers as are under three or four score 
years of age, to understand what is meant 
by the term “ mesmerism ;” but those who 
have arrived at this venerable period of life, 
will probably call to mind some particulars 
of the birth wud progress of a mania which 
raged for a time in their youth under the 
name of animal magnetism, sn importation 
from the French capital, after it had been 
kicked out of every other city on the conti- 
nent, and was finally knocked on the head 
in England, in consequence of a patient and 
most careful inves!igation into its claims, by 
a committee of the first philosophers aud 
pbysiciaus living. For the benefit of those, 
however, whose hairs time has not yet sil- 
vered, we will state here what mesmerism 
is, an explanation which is Ure more neces 
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sary, heeause Mr. Chenevix has not dared— 
we say has not dared—to give one in either 
of his papers. There is good reason why he 
should not have done so, There are no 
words in which he could have framed an 
explanation, which, thrown into sentences, 
would have been tolerated, even by his own 
ear, for one moment, as fit py for a 
man of science, and the days of alchemy 
and astrology must return, before he could 
frame them for the ears of others. 

What notion was meant to be heey ae 
by the term animal magnetism, when it first 
arose, may be very shortly stated ; and we 
will give it from ‘the explanation of the 
greatest juggler that ever dabbled in the 
art. He supposed that matter and 
wete griveled by an invisible fluid, of a 
different kind from any of which philosophy 
had hitherto taken account. This fluid was 
denominated magnetism, and was said to 

a peculiar, indefinite, inexplicable, 
supernatural, magical, spiritual, etherial sort 
of influence over all things, and that such 
motntebanks as himself possessed the power 
of calling it into action, and rendering it sub- 
servieut to the benefit of the sick and the 
sore. It happened that though these fellows 
could magnetise, indifferently, whatever 
camie in theit way, whether the object was 
a pig, a tree, or a handsaw, yet human 
beings were the grand subjects of their 
operations, (for neither pegs nor posts 
possessed purses,) and therefore the mag- 
netism came to be called animal mag- 
netism. Further: the agents by which the 
jugglers professed to direct this influence, 
were such things as mirrors, reflectors, 
celestinas, and wands, and a presenting and 
waving of hands after the manner of bottle 
imps, as was lately to be seen at the Eng- 
lish Opera House ; and, finally, because the 
name of one of the great magnetic conju- 
rors was “‘ Mesmer,”’ atid in order to dis- 
guise if possible the old absurdity by a new 
phrase, animal magnetism is now called 
mesmerism. 

In estimating the value of this art, it is 
impossible to state the principles upon 
which it is founded, in more definite terms 
than these. If Mr, Chenevix himself were 
asked, ‘‘ what is mesmerism?” he would 


probably Re that it, was ** a sympathy.” 
If you wished to know of what kind was the | 


sympathy, he would very likely mention the | 
words maguetic— attraction—nervous ac- 
tion—and throw himself into the attitude of 


a fugleman at morning parade. If you en-| 
deavoured to obtain further information, he 
would possibly tell you that it was connected | 
with some action of the mind of a mysteri- 
ous kiod, not to be taught or learned, but to 
be fouod out or unwittingly acquired ; and 
if, éonvinced that there really 
something in the doctrine, you 


that evidence being the great criterion and 
sure mark of truth, you should like to 
have some proof of the existence of this 
sympathy and man’s duminion over it, he 
would possibly take you before that un- 
happy dyspeptic Jemmy JonnSrone, author 
ot the Medico-Fudgico-Piratico, and in your 
presence mesmérise Jemmy’s bilious nod- 
dle, with the same results that 

yourself produce by administering a fall 
box of Mr. P. Pettigrew’s ipecacuanha 
lozenges. Search Mt. Cnenevrx’s two 
papers through, and see how much more 
light he has thrown upon the subject than 
this; note how many of the secrets of the 
art he has disclosed. The mason is not 
more quiet as to the proceedings of his 
lodge, nor the privy council of its cabinets, 
nor a jury of its conferences, than Mr. 
Cuenevix on the only point which can give 
sane men an opportunity of deciding upon 
his claims to their confidencé. 

In these remarks, there is nothing harsh 
or unmerited. We may know, under the 
rose, pretty well what is the composition of 
a remedy—yet, if the practitioner make it a 
secret, le must be called a quack. Mr. Car- 
NEVvIX puts his subject forward, and 
nature back designedly. What shall he 
be called? We should be sorry to reply, 
without having sufficient cause for doing. 
so, if the answer be to his aren 
We will therefore give our readers a fair 
opportunity of deciding. We shall not quote 
largely in doing this, as the production of a 
very few sentences must settle the ques- 
tion; these we shall take from the second 
of the papers, the two being quite of a piece, 
and neither of them redeeming the other 
from the charges which may be brought 
against either. 

It is not to be denied that to a person an- 
acquainted with the subject, the statements 
of Mr. Chenevix, or of any other mesme- 
riser, are such as would excite in him & cer- 
tain degree of curiosity ; and beating in mind 
the professed object of the author, the im- 
portance which he attaches to an universal 
bellef in mesmerism, and the anxiety hé 
evinces to create a public interest in it, the 
first thing a reader would expect to find, is a 
distinct explanation of the word mesmerism ; 
for on his knowledge of that, ought the basis 
of his faith to rest. A first reading of the 
paper, however, dffords him so little idea 
on the subject, that he begins it again. But 
the second reading é¢xcites his suspicion, 
that he is not to be made as clever as Mr. 
Crenevix on such edsy terms. Doubting, 
however, that he may dull, he examines 
every word that can possibly furnish him 
with a key, but the writer is too wary for 
him, and rings such a change of terms upon 
the word mesmerism, whenever he is push- 


thight be 
told him, {ed for phrase which qill enable him to 


the thread of his discourse, without 
urnishing a clue to the art of the mesme- 
riser—that he sees, it is quite clear, nothing 
can be gained by pursuingthem. ‘The mys- 
terious “thing is by turns denominated “ an 


influence—an art—an applica- 
—an experiment—an investigation—an 
operation—a practice—a treatment—a pro- 
ceeding—a trial—a science—a plenome- 
non—a means—a magnetising—a concen- 
trating of mind—a passing of the hands—a 
new branch of knowledge—a therapeutic— 
a doctrine—a question”—and, it, it, it, 
that unlucky pronoun, whenever it can be 
thrown in to avoid “ the too frequent repe- 
tition of some noun.” 

It is of no avail, then, to go to the parts 
of Mr, Cuenevix’s sentences for the infor- 
mation which is so desirable, and at the re- 
teation of which he seemeth to be so 
found an adept; resort must be had to 
the sentences themselves. Surely, in them, 
he will address the profession in a manner 
suitable to a man of science, and a fellow of 
three or four royal societies. It is soon 
clear, however, thet it is not many of these 
which are trusted with direct reference to 
the art; few as are, however, let us 
have them, and see if they be, on examina- 
tion, as curious as they ise. Here isa 
rare bit of writing in the first sentence. \f 
affectation of candour and pure humbug were 
» ever united at all, they are united here, 
** It is by no means,” he starts with saying, 
“ the desire of those who are convinced of 
the truth of mesmerism, to urge belief upon 
their mere assertion, but to excite curiosity, 
to turn the public mind towards this power- 
ful agent, so true, yet so much despised, and 
to engage some inquirers to lay aside their 
preconceptions for a moment, and have re- 
course to fair experiment.” 

To fair ¢. i , Mr. Chenevix? Is 
it possible that you write thus, and yet that 
throughout the whole of your papers you do 
not let fall one single syllable, which shall 
enable any person to make the very trial, 
which you say is the only ground that you 
possess for confidence. We lay aside the 
mystical terms in which the whole sentence | 
is written, though it is by no means a bad 
Specimen of the new style, or we should find | 
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with metals, and was an universal agent, 
which was “true,” And t 
Messrs. Galileo, Pascal, and Black, thou 
they were fully aware that you knew nothing 
of the atmosphere, or the air-pump, or com- 
bustion and attraction, enjoined you to lay 
aside your ignorance for a moment, and have 
recourse to fair experiment, in order that 
you might be satisfied of the truth of these 
statements, become a wiser man, and science 
be advanced by an addition to the number of 
her disciples. Imagine this, and that they 
then left the subject, without a syllable on 
the nature of the apparatus with which 
alone the experiments could be made, or the 
mode in which they must be conducted. 
For what should you set these men down? 

With this cry of ‘‘ experiment” does Mr. 
Chevenix not only set out, but conclude. 
He makes at the close, asecond appeal to his 
hearers, ‘ By experiment let the truth be 
told. Let any twelve men in England, de- 
vote twelve half hours each to experiment, 
s artem, and then let them relate 
the issue,” And under the cover of a phrase 
which the writer would not translate into 
the only English words that it will bear, 
does Mr. Chevenix endeavour at once to 
exhibit a specimen of his candour, and 
hide the experiment, which is on the verge 
of meeting the day-light that must expose 
it. 1fmesmerism were truth itself, it would 
be shamed by such: a disciple. 

Mr. Curnevrx has his pupils, and it was 
just possible, that if they spoke of the art, 
the “‘ experiment” might be betrayed. Ob- 
serve, however, how faithful a set of dis- 
ciples he has contrived to make them, and 
how cautiously they have been enjoined to 
speak in the letters which he ventures to 
make public. One of the disciples is a Dr. 
Cotter, of Ballynacarig, in Ireland. He is 
induced to write to his tutor, acquainting 
him with a cure which he supposes he has 
effected by mesmerism. What was the 
course he pursued? ‘I proceeded to try 
ed hand at mesmerism, in imitation of 
what | had seen youdo, After some time, 
the patient grew quiet. With the hope of 
exciting the stomach to action, | directed my 
attention particularly to the epigastric re- 
gion.” Continuing this for two or three 


as much to admice in it, as would oceupy a minutes, the mun vomited wn immense 
volume of comment. It is for instance, so quantity of liguid. By-and by his bowels 
shrewd to say that mesmerism is true, were confined, and “1 azan Lad recourse to 
* this powerful agent is so true.””, Geome- mesmerisin with the same ood effect.” 
try is true; caloric is true; alkulies are | And there Dr. Cotter quits the dangerous 
true; pneumatics are true; poetry is true! subject. A Mr. Levinge then states ucase 
Bat ) our intreaty, that inquirers would make in which all he can be persuaded to say of 
experiment of the art is excellent. Sup- the ‘ experiments” is, that he also ** direct- 
pose fora moment, that you were perusing ed his attention to those parts,” the bead, 
an essay by Galileo, who told you, thet air belly, aud legs, and gave the patient mesme- 
possessed weight, or of Pascal, who as-| rived water to drink, a quart every day, but 
sured you that it possessed elusticity, or of not a word falls out to disclose what mes- 
Black, who affirmed that it would | water is, Then there isa patient 
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to be mesmerised who is touched with in- 
sanity, and of the “‘ experiment” it is stated, 
that every time the relater drew his hands 
before the patient, she felt ‘life going 
down through her body along with them.” 
Then, in another case, it is observed that 
the sym showed themselves “ in one 
minute after the operation began,” and that 
a state of calmness was uced as soon as 

passes commenced. That the trials 
never exceeded so and so. Then a patient 
writes that be felt very sensibly affected by 
the mesmerism, and so, on it runs to the end 

of the chapter. 
We are not di to carry the ex 
much further. Mr. Chenevix must, before 
long, have ample means of ascertaining 
whether this is, or is not, “‘ the coun 
whose duty it is to expose the imposture,” 
though it is almost too bad to tax the pa- 
tience of the public by any attempt to ap- 
peal from the “ eternal quietus which was 
to the science” by the report of Frank- 
in and his coadjutors. Let it, however, 
continue to be borne in mind, that through 
the credulity of the people of this country 
and France, the conjuror Deslon realised a 
fortune of a hundred thousand pounds, by 
means of an art which was pronounced, after 
amost elaborate investigation by the first 


i bers of the day, as a wretched and 
eful piece of deception, 


ON VISION. 

Or all the mysterious problems in nature, 
perhaps none appear more paradoxical than 
some of those which relate to the organ of 
vision. Such is their distinguished singu- 
larity, that they seem to mock the mind 
with contradictions, or even to reverse the 
very laws of nature, But while we are 
assured that these are eternally immutable, 
it must ever be a maxim with the votaries 
of science, that it is ignorance alone which 
creates anomalies, and that every efiect, 
whether plain or mysterious, is equally 
the result of a palpable principle. Nature 
is ever consistent: and whenever she ex- 
hibits the semblance of error, it is the leud- 
able ambition of the human understanding 
to prove her congruity. 

‘The following phenomena have often been 
the subject of curious speculation, Many 
theories are taug)t 10 explain them, yet nene 
has been hitherto fairly established. The 
two former have excited especial attention, 
= the letter are certainly no less remark- 
able. 

1. Although the animal race is endowed 
with plurality of optical organs, and though 
light from a visible object portrays an 
image on the retina of each, nevertheless 
we remark an unity of perception, 


2. While every visible object is per- 
ceived in its actual position, it is always the 
converse of the image on the retina. — 

3. Although it is evident that every image 
is modified to the curve of the retina, yet 
every near body seems straight or crooked, 
convex or concave, according to the true 
figure of its presenting disc. 

4. The retina itself is confined to a mere 
iota of s ; yet from this small tablet is 
only the most minute objects, 
~ also the majesty of greatness and gran- 

eur. 

Singleness of vision is not unfrequently 
attributed to unknown egency, to some pe- 
culiar nervous conformation, or rather dis- 
tribution ; but if we acknowledge a peculiar 
nervous distribution to prevent double vi- 
sion, must we not allow that a like provision 
exists to t double sound? Again, if 
it be confessed that the parts of the retina 
which correspond in structure correspond in 
function, that which su 
respoudin ts reting may 
Now it is argued, that when a 
person whose sight is perfect, looks directly 
at an object, the axes of both eyes are in- 
clined towards each other, and then the 
images are formed on corresponding points 
of the retinw, and hence single vision must 
result. Let the reader try the following 
experiment. ‘The eyes being directed on 
any distant object, cause any other small 


body to intervene, at a very short distance 
(the finger may be held a few inches dis- 
tant); the axes of the eyes may be still to- 
wards the distant object, while attention is 
given to that which is near; the effect will 


be, that the distant object will sine 
gle, and the near one double. Now, al- 
though the axes of the eyes do not corre- 
spond in direction with nearer object, 
every optician will allow, that its images 
ere formed on parts of the retine, which 
correspond as precisely as those parts which 
are found to correspond with the axes of the 
eyes. Now, let it be observed, that this is 
an example of double vision, which is not 
produced by any obliquity of the visual or- 
gans, but the axes of the eyes do not meet 
on the object, and this is alone sufficient to 
produce double vision. 

Then if the physiologist affirm, that so 
long as the images of en object are disposed 
| on corresponding points of the retin, single 
_ vision must result, his doctrine is erroneous. 
| Nevertheless it is true, that when the axes 
| of the eyes correspond, and single vision is 

effected, correspondence in the visual 
of the retine is also observed. Now these 
arguments tend to prove, that mere corre- 
spondence of the parts of the retine will not 
| account for singleness of vision. 
The apprehension of an external object, 
| through the medium of light, is the peculiar 


ON VISION. 


characteristic of the visual sense. We are, 
by nature, totally unconscious of possessing 
@ retina, and equally unaware, when an ob-| 
ject is seen, of its image existing at the 
of the eye. Hence the faculty of 
vision ought never to be confounded with 
the sense of touch. All visible bodies ap-_ 
pear in a right line of direction upon the, 
point of the retina on which they are im- 
pressed, before the faculty exists of re- 
cognising distance. All the above problems 
of vision may be readily reduced to this 
well-known principle, which is, in reality, 
the peculiar characteristic of the ocular 
sense ; but philosophers have not consider- 
ed the effects as analogous, and resulting 
from a common or identical cause, Single- 
ness of vision, and the inversion of optical 
images, are subjects which have ever been 
distinctly studied, and different theories ad- 
duced in explanation of each. 
On Single and Double Vision. 

In the above experiment we observed, 
that the distant object appeared single, 
while the axes of the eyes corresponded in 
direction ; the near objeet appeared double. 
Now, as @ reason why the distant object 
appears single, we may argue that the di- 
rection of an object must always be con- 
ceived with relation to the position of either 
of the eyes, independently of the other ; 
and, therefore, for the same reason that the 
distant object ene single, the near ob- 
ject appears double. Repeat the experi- 
ment, and then close one of the eyes, and 
the image of the near object will of course 
appear on that side of the open eye at which 
it really exists ; but reverse the eyes, i.e. 
close that which was open and open that 
which was shut, and the axes of the eyes, 
being still directed on a distant object, the 
near object will appear to change sides, and 
thus, as the eyes are open and shut alter- 
nately, the near object will appear to pass 
from right to left and from left to right. 
Now this is an illusion, bet it is not con- 
nected with functional aberration, neither 
does the double conception, when both eyes 
are open, prove either eye in fault; on the 
contrary, the fanctions of either eye being 
wholly independent of the other, each truly 
represents the position of the object; but 
the object is held to the right of the axis of 
one eye and to the left of the axis of the 
other ; and hence, as the object is in reality 
on two opposite sides, it must appear dou- 
ble. arguments will apply in every 
example of double vision, however pro- 


On the inverted position of the Image, with 
regard to the object. 

Now the above explanation of single and 

double vision, is grounded on the fact, that 


the visible object appears in the line of 
direction from the image ; this effect is the 
sine qua non of vision. It is for this rea- 
son, that if an animal were gifted with a 
thousand eyes, and their respective axes 
were truly adjusted to a visible object, and 
as many images correctly applied on their 
sensitive reting, singleness of vision would 
etill be preserved, for it is plain, that only 
one image could be seen in the same direc- 
tion. So, also, it is for the same reason, 
that when, as is seen in the above experi- 
ment, an image is found on the right side 
of the eye, it appears to the left, and vice 
versa. Again: the same law of direction 
which applies to the relative situations of 
objects with regard to the images, and to all 
the phenomena of single and double vision, 
will apply to every component part of any 
image ad infinitum. Wence we may per- 
ceive, not only the ge cause for the 
inversion of images, but also for the reverse 
disposition of their every individual part. 


On the estimation of the size and figure of 

It is evident that the knowledge of the 
actual figure and magnitude of bodies can- 
not be conveyed to the novice in vision, 
through the medium of light. Nevertheless, 
it has been a question of dispute among the 
learned, whether a mere tyro in the visual 
art could distinguish the figures of surround- 
ing bodies, os for example, whether they 
would know a convex from a flat surface, 
the bodies being considered, in other re- 
spects, equal, Ibe true answer will be in 
the affirmative: he would certainly see a 
difference, but he could not a argon the 
cause, neither could he tell which was the 
convex or which the plain object. So, also, 
he would judge rightly of their relative pro- 
portion, not only with regard to each other, 
but also with relation to surrounding objects 
if equally near; but of the proportions of 
promiscuous bodies, their relative and actual 
sizes and shapes, his conceptions would be 
utterly vague or fallacious; in a word, he 
would not be enabled to estimate distance, 


| nor allow for its effects on the visual image ; 


yet were it not for the inherent influence of 
the law of direction, experience could not 
teach us to estimate distance : not only du- 
plicity of v.sion and inversion of objects 
would inevitably occur, but every object 
would appear of the same limited size, of the 
same actual figure, and in the same conti- 
guous position as the image on the retina, 
Here the writer may add, in conclusion, 
that some time ago he published other 
essays on the subject of vision, wherein he 
contended, that all objects which are seen 
beyond the point of distinct vision will 
always form their images at the same focal 
distance, and hence showed the non-neces- 
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WOUND OF THE NECK.—DISLOCATION. 


sity of ocular adjastment. Other important 
points of optical physiology he also endea- 
voured to ifiustrate. Whatever have been 
the defects of his essays, the subject is one 
of ineffable interest, and not only so to the 
mere physiologist, but also to the general 
philosopher, and if it tend to involve the 
mind in metaphysical perplexities, it secures 
to the author the indulgence of the wise. 
Physiology is the noblest of sciences, and 
every department of animated nature teems 
with intellectual delight. All we behold is 
‘ection and beauty, from the first simple 
lawn of vegetation, or vital evolution, to 
the glorious development of man. So also 
in each particular organ of the vitalised 
frame, we trace the operation of infallible 
laws, But the eye is an organ of pre-emi- 
nent interest, being no less beautiful in its 
structure than sublime in its functions: it 
is the greatest ornament of the being, and 
affords the greatest cha to exi 
Like a mirror, it reflects every moral and 
every mental i ion; to the soul it 
would seem a pavilion—to nature an univer- 
sal oracle ; and must ever be regarded with 
wonder and admiration. 


T. WitataMs. 


HOTEL-DIEU. 


FXTENSIVE WOUND OF THE NECK. 
Ow the 4th of April, 1829, a young man | 
was admitted, who, on the day previous, had | 
made an attempt to destroy himself by cut- 
ting his throat; the wound extended from 
one side of the neck to the other; boih the 
catotids were laid bare, but bad not been 
wounded ; the sterno and thyro hyoid mus- 
eles and the thryro-hyoid ligament were 
divided, so that the upper part of the larynx 
was distinctly seen ; the air passed through 
the d, peech was completely sus- 
pended, but returned immediately on closing 
the wound, For the latter purpose four 
sutures were applied, so as not to unite the 
edges completely, but only to keep them 
near each other. ‘Ihe patient, who had be- 
fore the act swallowed about a pint of 
brandy, was, ut the time of his admission, 
apparently not intoxicated, but delirious. 
M, Dupuytren observed, that in wounds of 
this kind the use of sutures was generally 
considered as contra indicated,* and that he, 
till within the last few years, had been of 
the same opinion; he hud, however, seen 
so many cases o! drep wounds of the neck, 
in which the free access of air to the wound, 


* This was principally dove by the au- 
thors of the Travaux de | Académie Royale 
de Chirurgie. 


and the passage of the food through it, had 
cated the most violent inflammation and 
even danger of suffocation, 80 as to induce 
him to adopt an opposite plan; it will, 
moreover, he added, be found very difficult, 
if not impossible, to keep the edges of an 
extensive wound of the neck united by 
means of the bandage and position of the 
patient, as has hitherto been the general 
practice at the Hotel-Dieu, which consisted 
in the application of a circular bandage round 
the chest and another round the head, unit- 
ed by strings, in such a manner a8 to k 

the head drawn towards the chest, the thighs 
being, at the same time, kept bent upon the 
abdomen. This position, besides being ex- 
tremely incommodious, is vety often changed 
involuntarily, and can never be maintained 
in those cases where, as it often happens, 
the attempt at suicide is followed by deli- 
rium. These difficulties are obviated by the 
employment of sutures, which, however, M. 
Dupuytren remarked, it will be advisable 
not to draw too closely, in order to prevent 
the danger of an oy ey swelling 
and the infiltration of the food.— Lancette 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 
SIMPLE, SUCCEEDPD BY COMPOUND DISLO- 
CATION FORWARDS, OF THE INFERIOR 
EXTREMITY OF THE TIBIA, 
With Fracture of its posterior edge, Com- 
minuted Fracture of the Fibula, Amputa- 
tion of the Leg, and Death. 
F. J.B. Lansoan, tat, 53, was admitted, 
April 27th, into Harley’s Ward, under the 
care of Mr. Earle, having sustained a severe 
injury to the parts connected with the right 
ancle-joiut, States, that on the night of 
his admission, while walking along Cheap- 
side, two men, darking, as he supposed, ran 
against him and knocked him off the pave- 
meut. As he fell, his right leg went under 
him, his aucle struck against the curb-stone, 
he was unable to get up and stand upon it, 
and accordingly was brought tothe Hospital. 
On being admitted, there was fund to be 
dislocation of the tibia forwards, apd a com- 
inivuted fracture of the fibula. The muscles 
of the limb, were acting spasmodically with 
great violence. The dislocation of the tibia 
was reduced, and the leg put up in splints. 
Iwelve leeches to be applied to the part, 
and cold cloths. 
28. Mr. Karle desired the splints to he 
removed, that he might examine the parts. 
The moment they were taken off, the spas- 
modic action of the muscles imstanily dis- 
located the tibia again. Apply the splints 
again ; leave the patient om his side; give 
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AMPUTATION 


OF THE TIBIA. 


him hyd. sub. gr. iij., cum pulv. jal, gr. xviij.; | Mr. Earle is not now without hope. He is 


take 18 ounces of blood from the arm, 
administer 35 drops of the tineture of opium 
at bed 

30. him have a compound senna 
draught immediately. 

May 1. Feels rather feverish and restless. 
Take five grains of ealomel, and half a grain 
of tarterised antimony immediately. 

5. Last night was very restless ; started 
up in his sleep, and not only again dislocated 
the tibia, but forced its extremity through 


ts, which hed become thin and | 


inclined to slough, thus making it compound. 
ion atid supperation of the cellular 
tissue have taken place. The limb is consi- 
derably swelled ; the muscles act spasmodi- 
cally most powerfully, and the parts are in 
an extremely irritable condition. Mr. Karle 
has made an incision on the outside of the 
fibula, and also a sniall one in front of the 
tibia, at about the junction of its lower third, 
through which puss has been evacuated. It 
is with the utmost difficulty, when the re- 
duction of the dislovated tibia is accom- 
ished, that the end of the bone can be 
ept in situ. Mr, Earle wishes to remove 
the leg ; and Messrs. Vincent and Lawrence, 
who have also seeh it, concur in the 
ty of proposin he 
sor A refuses to it to States, that 
there is nothing short of death that he will 
not cheerfully endure, rather than have the 


leg amputated. He is a native of Ireland, 


grey haired, rather of short stature, and of 
a somewhat spare habit. Has been an = 
lent merchant of considerable extent, but 
reduced in worldly circumstances by mis- 
fortunes. Of late has been gaining a live- 
lihood as & tutor in private families. Since 
misfortunes overtook him, has been a hard 
drinker, and, indeed, was intoxicated when 
brought into the Hospitat. 

6. Still obstinately refuses to submit to 
the operation. Considerable edema of the 
limb ; inflammation not abated; great dis- 
charge from all the wounds ; the odic 
action of the muscles notin the leust relaxed. 
Has this day been put upon one of the 
high fracture bedsteads, and the limb bound 
up in tie most likely manner to command 
coftrol over the action of the muscles, and 
keep the parts quiet. A poultice to be ap 
plied to the wounds, and cold cloths higher 
up the leg, Says he has a particular reason 
for objecting to amputation, but as that 
reason is a secret, he cannot disclose it. 

8. The inflammation continues ; sloughing 
“going on; discharges freely. The inilam- 
mation does not seem disposed to extend up 
the leg. ‘The integuments covering the 
muscles on the internal side of the leg more 

‘particularly, are actively sloughing. ‘The 
pulse is , and the tongue clean; rests 
well. The constitution is not suffering, and 


and | rather surprised that the constitution should 


not have begun to give way, but it seems to 
him, that the shock occasioned by serious 
mischief at the moment the injury is in- 
flicted, is that which most generally proves 
destructive to the ‘vital powers, as he has 
known several cases wherein the conatitue 
tion, having been gradually prepared for 
extraordinary mischief, has borne up against 
it, whereas, had it occurred ly, it 
must have proved fatal. t 

10. The discharge from the different 
| openings very profuse and offensive. There 
jis still partidl dislocation of the tibia, but 
which Mr. Earle, in the present condition 
of the patient, regards as unimportant. The 
action of the muscles appears to be now 
rather abated. 

15. Diarrhoea came on a few days ago; 
which is continuing; the pulse is getting 
weaker, the tongue is brown, the suppura 
tive process very active, and the discharge 
increasing in quantity. Has been informed, 
that the only chance of saving life is by 
getting rid of the limb, which he has at 
length consented to, therefore the operation 
is to be to morrow. 


AMPUTATION. 


At six minutes past one o'clock the pa- 
tient was conveyed into the operating thea- 
tre, blindfolded, and upon the high bedstead 
on which he was placed on the Gth. When 
Mr. Stanley proceeded to apply the tourni- 
quet, a soft swelling, about the size of a 
pullet’s egg, was observed on the right 
groin. On being questioned respecting it, 
the patient said it frequently made its ap- 
pearance, often disappeared, never produced 
any inconvenience, aud was not to be attend- 
ed to. At eleven minutes ‘past one the 
operator commenced his circular incision, 
at from four to six inches below the knee, 
After the incision had been made, the inte- 
guments, particularly on the outer side over 
the fibula, from effusion of blood and the 
effects of subsided inflammation in the cel- 
lular tissue, were found closely adherent to 
the adjacent parts; Mr. Karle was, there- 
fore, under the necessity of laying down his 
amputating knife and dissecting them back 
with a scalpel, This, with the subsequent 
division of the muscles, occupicd three mi- 
nutes. In ten minutes more the bones were 
sawn through, six vessels tied, and the 
stump covered over with the flap, 

After cutting through the soft parts, they 
were not observed to retract, by any means, 
to the extent to which retraction is usual on 
such occasions; nor was that dexterity 
shown in their division which has been 
evinced by the operator in other amputa- 
tons, 


| 
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18. Two r.m, — unfayour- 
able = have supervened. ‘The pa- 
tient has been restless and delirious — 
the night; his countenance is now pale 
anxious ; great oppression in breathing; can- 
not articulate but in a whisper ; a tympanitic 
state of the abdomen ; tongue brown in the 
middle ; pulse 100; has been taking, occa- 
sionally, yesterday, through the night, and 
this morning, a little brandy and ammonia, 
but complains greatly of its making him sick 
and causing uneasiness in the stomach. On 
removing the dressings from the stump, not 
the slightest reparative process appears to 
be set up. Gangrene has attacked it at the 
outer edge, and where the adhesions of the 
integuments to the muscles were found to 
be firmest in the operation. A poultice, 
half bread and half linseed, to be laid over 
the stump. Mr. Earle suspects retention 
of urine from the state of the abdomen, and 
the patient now states, that formerly be was 
the subject of stricture of the urethra, but 
that it must be eleven years since he had 
an instrument passed. Mr. Earle has tried, 
for ten minutes, to pass a very small catheter, 
but cannot succeed; the prostate gland is 
very much enlarged and indurated. A false 

ge has some time ago been made into 
the bladder; the urethra is diseased. Not 
wishing to irritate more than is absolutely 
necessary, he has abandoned the attempt, 
requesting the dresser to watch narrowly 
the quantity of urine the patient may here- 
after pass. He says he empties the bladder 
thoroughly and without difficulty. Ordered 
to continue taking brandy and ammonia, if 
possible. 

Ten p.m. The breathing is less difficult, 
the pulse is much the same; he is more 
lively ; he prefers table beer to brandy and 
water ; he is occasionally rambling. 

19, Right a.m. The gangrenous appear- 
ance is rather extended ; pulse weak, regular, 
and 94; tongue brown, Breathing again 
more difficult. Would only take the brandy 
and ammonia twice during the night. En- 
treats to have table beer in preference. 
Countenance anxious. No chance of reco- 
very. 

This morning Messrs. Farle and Stanley 
dissected the leg, when these appearances 

resented themselves :—the tibia dislocated 


CANCER OF THE LIP. 


his sufferings were put an end to by that 
which he very much dreaded, death. 

The sloughing and gangrene had extended 
to no considerable length, and the post- 
mortem examination elicited nothing par- 
ticular. The liver was rather smaller and 
paler than usual, but healthy. The coats 
of the bladder very greatly thickened, and 
the urethra diseased: the organ empty. 


REMOVAL OF CANCER OF THE LIP. 


Samuel Goodyn, etat. 63, was admitted 
into Darker’s Ward, May 20, under the care 
of Mr. Earle, with an ulcerated cancerous 
affection of the lower lip. ‘The patient, a 
brick-maker, a hardy, weather- beaten look- 
ing old man, states, that a very considerable 
time, as much as a year or two ago, the dis- 
ease made its appearance in the form of a 


| small pimple, and that it progressed slowly, 


till within the last two or three months. 
Since then it has become much larger and 
more inconvenient. It proceeds irom the 
outer edge of the middle of the under lip, 
and extends down u the parts ares 
the chin. The ulcer iam is ont the leng 
of, and broader than, an almond; the edges 
are indurated ; the discharge very offensive, 
and the lancinating pains frequent. Has 
occasionally smoked, but never made it a 
habit. The glands under the chin are en- 
lerged, one of them to the size of a damson, 
His genera] health is good, and he is willing 
to have the part removed with the knife. 

23. Mr. Earle commenced the operation 
by making incisions downwards near to the 
angles of the lips, and in thirty seconds re- 
moved the whole affected portion. The 
edges of the wound he subsequently brought 
together by two hair-lip pins and one suture. 
One or two strips of adhesive plaster were 
laid over this, and the patient removed to 
bed 


After the operation, and the patient had 
been removed, Mr. Earle having cut n 
the removed portion and shown it, said to 
the gentlemen present, I owe it to you to 
make a few : 


Observations upon the Case. 


The patient has considerable induration of 
the glands under the chin; and, therefore, 


rds, with a small portion of its posterior |it might appear to you that the operation 
edge fractured avd retained in situ—consi- | has been undertaken improperly, the disease 
dered perfectly novel. The fibula fractured being a carcinomatous affection, in a state 
into meny pieces, end its extremity driven | of ulceration, and it being well known that 
forward also, upon the astragulus. ‘The in-|in many of these cases where the disease 
ternal latteral ligament in a sloughing state; | has extended to the glands in the neighbour- 
the anterior capsule torn through; the car- | hcod, operations only put patients to unne- 
tilage of the upper surface of the astregulus|cessary suffering—the cases terminating 


abserbed. 


The external lateral ligament} fatally. In the first place, however, as 


entire ; the outer side of the fibula denuded | matter of expediency, it is desirable in some 


of its periosteum for two inches und a hull. 


instances to obtain, in confirmed carcitioma, 


20, This morning, at a quarter past two, which sometimes, as on this occasion, is not 
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TUMOURS. 


attended with much suffering, the re- 
lief that is fairly to be expected from 
you insti- 


such an operation. In such case 
tute a tractable for an intractabl . 
and may often procure some years’ relief. 
I would say, if that period of relief were 
considerably shorter, considering how much 
the patient’s comfort is destroyed by the 
existence of the disease, | should conceive 
it right to perform such an operation as the 
present, and this evea with the probability 
of the disease having extended to the neigh- 
bouring glands. But there are other cir- 
cumstances that ought to be weighed. It 
has happened to me in many cases to have 
met this sort of disease upon the lip and 
prepuce, places where it is much exposed to 
irritation, and that irritation greatly increas- 
ing the malady. The case in which Mr. 
lL perated last week, 1 may here 
observe, was one where the disease, I be- 
lieve, began in the prepuce, and was after- 
wards greatly irritated by the flow of the 
urine. In such cases, the irritation induces 
hardness, and causes the affection to take 
on all the characters of carcinoma, without 
at all times being essentially true cancer. 
What I mean by that is, that many cases 
will do well by operation,and such, | trust, 
will be the result in the present instance, 
which you might be led 10 suppose were 
cases of true carcinoma, where the, glands 
were diseased, and which would no doubt 
be fatal if allowed to go on. have known 
cases where the glands have been enlarged 
at the time of the operation, but which after- 
wards became quiet, and subsided, the pa- 
tients doing well. Many years ago a case of 
this kind happened to me, which | will re- 
late, for 1 should be sorry that any one here 
should leave with an impression that | am 
anxious to perform operations that are not 
necessary, or that my example should lead 
any one else to such a line of conduct. A 
Mr. Webb, now residing at Blackheath, in 
the year 1816, came under my care ior a 
similar affection of the lip to the one you 
have just seen. The affection there, how- 
ever, had gone to a much greater extent; 
the diseased portion was hard and indurated 
around its edges, just like the present, but 
the angles of the lips were completely de- 
stroyed: it had all the characters of true 
carcinoma, The glauds under the chin were 
enlarged to a great extent. He was between 
60 and 70 years of age, and the case pre- 
sented but very slight grounds of hope from 
an operation, i found, however, that though 
it would be necessary to take away an 
enormous poriion, it would be possible to 
get the ed ses of the wound together, pro- | 
vided all the teeth in the lower jaw were | 
removed, <a ¥ having removed those of | 
the upper. posed the operation, and 
he assented to it. I sent a dentist 


to get the teeth extracted, and requested 
him at the same time to take the opinion of 
other surgeons. Three of the most expe- 
rienced surgeons to be met with negatived 
the operation. ‘To his direct question they 
said they had nothing to propose, and that a 
painful death only could await him. He 
then determined to submit to the operation. 
Of course | performed it, assuring him that 
there was but a slight chance, and that if 
the wound did not heal, I should place him 
iu a worse situation than that in which he 
stood before the operation. I removed an 
immense portion, applied four hair-lip pins, 
fed him through a hair-lip tube for 48 hours, 
and the case terminated well. The enlarge- 
ment of the glands subsided, and he has 
never since had the slightest return of the 
disease. ‘The disease was of that character 
which must have destroyed him, if it had 
been permitted to go on; so threatening 
was its appearance, that the very dentist to 
whom I sent him, refused to take out the 
teeth, and I had todo it myself. ‘This, then, 
is an important case, the gentleman being 
now alive. I thought it right to trouble you 
with the narration, because I deem it right 
to explain why an operation is undertaken 
under circumstances like the present. 


ENCYSTED TUMJUR. 


Mr. Vincent next removed an encysted 
tumour, as large as a small orange, from 
the axillary side of the mght mamma of 
a young woman ; and having applied two or 
three ligatures, brought the edges of the 
wound together by sticking plaster. 


EXCRESCENCE, 


An excrescence, about the size of an 
ordinary marble, and of a warty or nevus 
nature, was next removed from the outside 
of the forearm of a muscular man, by the 
same operator. It was partly superficial, 
and partly subcutaneous. It had existed 
for many years; but within the last few 
months, by irritation, had enlarged and be- 
come exceedingly troublesome. It was de- 
scribed as a wart, but Mr, Stanley, on cut- 
ting into it after it was removed, considered 
it to have more of the nature of a nevus. 

These operations were all neatly and 
quickly performed. 

Mr. Chenevix went round the wards mag- 
netising, a8 it was rumoured, some of the 
patients; but if it was intended to benefit 
the patients, it certainly was not meant to 
instruct the student. In every instance, 
Mr. Chenevis took the patient intoone of the 
sister's rooms, and refused permission to any 
of the pupils to follow. This course was by 
no meaus relished by the students, 
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| AMPUTATION OF THE ENER. 


- Henry Herbert, wtat. 16, with dark eyes, 
dark complexioned and sallow appearance, 
was admitted under the care of Mr. Earle, 
Feb. 20, with disease of the left kuee-joint. 
The disease had existed for three years. 
For some time past, abscesses in the neigh- 
bourhood have discharged considerably, 
Every attempt was made to save the leg. 
Of late, the patient’s constitution had 
suffered. Diarrhwa supervened a few days 
before the operation, and it was at last 
deemed necessary that amputation should 
be resorted to. About one o’clock on Satur- 
day last, Mr. Earle commenced the opera- 
tion by making a circular incision through 
the integuments at the lower third of the 
thigh, Having dissected them back, he 
made another circular incision through the 
muscles, and dissecting them back also fora 
short distance, he divided the bone. After 
applying four ligatures, bringing the flap 
together, and rolling the stump, the boy was 
put to bed ‘with one of the veins bleeding 


rather profusely. 


AMPUTATION OF THE LEG. 


Major, 11,8 pupil at Christ's 
Hospital, fair haired, and of sallow com- 
plexion, was brought into the hospital on 
Saturday to have his sight leg removed, in 
consequence ofa diseased knee-joint. The boy 
had met with no accident ; the disease was of 
twelve months standing, and supposed to be 
scrofulous. The opinion of all the surgeons 
was, that there was disease of the bone, and 
that it was a case for amputation, which 
Mr. Lloyd accordingly performed at the 
lower third of the thigh, by making a double 
horizontal flap of the integuments, then dis- 
secting them back to the extent of about two 
inches round the thigh, beginning the ellip- 
tical incision on the inver half of the thigh, 
and making a circular cut through the mus- 
cles, The bone was then sawed through 
close to the divided muscles, leaving ouly 
the integuments to form the flap. Several 
vessels were tied, the stump was covered, 
the thigh rolled, and the patient put to bed. 

The operation in each of the last two 
cases, was performed in two miuutes, 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


REMOVAL OF A TUMOUR FROM THE BACK. 


Own Tuesday, May 26, Mr, Morgan re- 
moved an adipose tumour from the back of a 
middle-aged man, situated over the lower 
edge of the scapula. The first incision was 
made directly across the tumour, aud a 
second from the middle of the first to the 


top of the swelling, in the shape of an in- 
the integuments were then dis- 
sected beck, and the tumour removed in 
about twenty-eight minutes. 


LITHOTOMY. 


Mr. Bransby Cooper addressed the pu- 
pils, informing them that he was about to 
operate for lithotomy on a man who was la- 
houring under disease of the kidneys, and, 
as he believed, ulceration of the mucous 
membrane of the bladder, but that the ope- 
ration was undertaken at the patient sown 
particular desire, The man was - 
ingly placed on the table, and sounded by 
Messrs. Cooper, Key, and Green, but no 
stone could be detected, and he was there- 
fore taken to his bed. 


Cooper performed the operation of lithotomy 
on a child, apparently about jn pie 
jage. Mr, Cooper stated previously, thet 
although the child was unhealthy, and an 
unfavourable subject for the operation, it 
would not be proper to delay the operation 
longer, in consequence of the urgency of 
(the symptoms. ‘Ibe child being laid on the 
table, and bound in the usual magner, Mr. 
Cooper introduced the straight staff, and 
having (with his two colleagues, Mr. Key 
and Mr. Morgan) ascertained the presence 
of a stone, the operation was commenced in 
the following manrer:—An incision was 
first made with a common double-edged 
scalpel, to about two inches in length oa the 
left side of the raphe, extending obliquely 
backwards, dividing the integuments and 
superficial fascia. Mr. Key holding the staff 
in his right hand, another iocision ia the 
same track, but not quite so long as the first, 
wes the nextstep. Several smaller incisions 
were then made, and the finger and sealpel 
| were observed alternately passing into and 
‘outof the wound with some apparent dif- 
|ficulty ; the point of the scalpel at length 
found its way iuto the groove of the staff. 
Sir Asdley Cooper's knife was next intro- 
duce!, aud the scalpel withdrawa. The 
operator then laid hold of the steff, and de- 
pressing it considerably, carried forwards 
the knife into the bladder; no gush of urine 
followed, which could be perceived by those 
who were at some distance from the operat- 
ing table, but a great deal had passed by its 
natural course during the former part of the 
operation, previously to the opesing being 
made through the perineum into the bladder. 
Having withdrawmethe staff, &c., the short 
forceps were introduced into the bladder, 
but the attempt to extract: the stove proved 
of no avail. Alternately they were removed, 
and the fore-finger introduced, and the ope- 
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FRACTURE.—REMOVAL OF THYROID GLAND. 


rator seemed to evince some degice of im- 
patience, until at length the long ‘orceps 
were » When a ery large stune, of av 
oval shape, was extracted, seven minutes 
and a half occurring from the time of the 


_ Mr. Key afterwards removed a large fatty 

tumour from the left axilla of a woman. The 
operation was very neatly and dextercusly 
performed. It was not found necessary to 
secure avy vessels, and the lips of the 
wound were merely brought together by 
strips of adhesive plaster. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


COMPOUND FRACTURE OF THE TIBIA AND 
FIBULA, 


Tuomas Harman, admitted on May 16, 
at ten, a.m., into Jacob’s Ward, No. 15, 
under the care of Mr. Green, with a com- 
pound fracture of the tibia and fibula, low 
down in the middle third, caused by a cart 
wheel crushing it against a post about six 
hours previously. The wound, which is 
just over the spine of the tibia, is about an 

h and a half long, through which the 
upper portion of the bone protrudes, press- 
ing the integuments into a fold beneath. 
Mr. Green having attended at about twelve 
o'clock, removed the projecting portion of 
bone in an oblique direction downwards and 
backwards with Hey’s saw, observing that 
while the shortening of the bone rendered 
the reduction more easy, the oblique direc- 
tion in which it was removed, would pre- 
vent the irritation which might otherwise 
be caused by the pressing of the integu- 
meuts against the sharp edge of the tibia. 
The limb was then extended, and the re- 
duction effected, without any great diffi 
culty; after which the wound was dressed 
with a litte lint dipped in the blood, and the 
limb put up in Amesbury's fracture eppa- 
ratus, in such a manner as to keep up slight 
extension, 

17. Has passed a good night, and is now 
free from pain. Bowels uber confined, 
Castor oil half an ounce. 

18. Bowels freely operated on by the 
medicine yesterday, and have been moved 
once todsy Pulse 114, full. The leg hot, 
and there is a blush of inflammation ¢xtend- 
ing some distance above and below the 
wound, which is sealed with blood. Com- 
plains of thirst; tongue white; says he is 
not in any puin. 

19. Leg hot and swelled ; blush extended ; 
pulse 116, full; tongue white ; thirst con- 
tinues. : 
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21. Has passed a restless night, but ex- 
pete himself as easier since the wound bas 

n dressed. Inflammation and swelling 
extended as far as the knee above, aud to 
the ancle and foot below, wound suppu- 
rating. 

22. Been more tranquil during the night ; 
heat and swelling less. . ight; 


23. Inflammation much diminished, bat 
there is still some heat aud redness of the 
part; free from pain; bowels open; tongue 
whitish 


26. Much better in every respect, and 
has continued to do well ever since, except- 
ing a slight attack of diarrhea, which is 
now (June 2) yielding to the use of chalk 
and opium. 


REMOVAL OF THE RIGHT LOBE OF THE 
THYROID GLAND. 


Tut first operation was for the removal of 
an enlarged glaud (the thyroid) from the 
neck of Mary Gale, a young woman, twenty- 
four years of age. She had been in Guy's 
Hospital some months since, and had there 
taken jiodyne toa large extent. The tumour 
is now, she says, much smaller than at that 
time, and the integuments are quite loose 
over it. On Friday, May 22, an opevation 
having been determined 6n at her own 
desire, the patient was placed on the ope- 
rating table, Soon after one o'clock, Mr. 
Green made the usual elliptical incision, 
and having dissected back the integuments, 
began dissecting out the tumour at its base, 
but several large arteries were divided, and 
obliged to be tied during the operation, and 
it was found impossible to remove the whole 
of the gland, on account of thelarge vessels 
in the neighbour! ood ; the operaticn lasted 
twenty minutes; the wound was dressed 
with dry lout, 

23. Complains of headach, thirst, and 
pain in the neck; tongue coated, brown ; 
pulse 102, small, and weak, Calomel three 
grains. 

24. Has passed a tolerable night, and is 
free from headech ; bowels rather confined; 
tongue brown and dry ; has not any pain in 
the neck, except on swallowing ; pulse 102, 
small, Common enema. 

25. Has slept pretty comfortably, and 
does not complain of any pain ; tongue still 
brown, but not so dry as yesterday ; pulse 
110, rather more full ; wound rather sloughy. 
Calomel three grains; an effervescing 
diavght every four hours; fever diet; a 
bread poultice to the wound, 

26, Tongue more moist ; free from pein, 
Mereury, with chalk, three grains ; opium 
half a grain twice a day. 

28. Going on well. 

30. Has been restless during the night. 
Cough ; thirst; pulse 106, small; bowels 


CORRESPONDENTS—BOOKS. 


open; ipecacuanha three grains every four 
hours; lotion of chloride of soda on lint 
under the poultice. 

June 1. Free from pain; bowels open; 
looking healthy ; "arrow-root and 

i 

3. Appetite improved; spirits good; 
bowels regular, doing well in every 
respect. 

une 4. Has been much disturbed during 
the night by the raviogs of a woman deli- 
rious in the same ward. Is still restless, 
pulse 114, small, and rather sharp; bowels 
open ; very weak. Take of 


and chalk, three grains ; 
Opium, quarter of a grain. : 


Brandy, two ounces daily. 


5. Granulations pale and flabby ; difficulty 
of swallowing i ; tongue brown, 
dry, and cracked, Is annoyed by light; 
twitchings of the lower extremities ; pulse 
very small. 


Infusi 
hours ; 


Port wine, ounce and a half. Fish, 


6. At twelve a.m. delirious at times dur- 
ing the night. ‘The twitching continues, and 
the disturbance at light. Heat of head; 
toague brown and dry; pulse very small. 
Had a rigour at about four a.ar. 


Cam; mixture, one ounce and a half; 

te of ammonia, five grains ; 
The black drop, four mivims every four 
hours. Two eggs. 


Port wine, four ounces daily. Beef tea. 


Four p.m. Pulse 152, more full and in- 
compressible ; much heat of head ; tongue 
parched. Mr. Green requested Dr. Roots 
to see her, who recommended the head to 
be shaved, leeches applied to the temples, 
the stimulating plan to be discontinued, and 
to take some of the mercury with chalk. 
Ordered four leeches to each temple ; mer- 
cury, with chalk, five grains twice a-day ; 
the port wine, &c. to be rather increased, 
She became much more quiet after the 
leeches bad been applied, and slept pretty 
tolerably until about two a.m., when there 
appeared more difficulty of breathing; 
twitching of lower extremities returned with 
tremors, and the countenance became blue, 
but appeared to rally again for a time at 
twelve in the day. Being very irritable 
and delirious, the dresser ordered twelve 
leeches to the temples, but she did not ex- 


one ounce and a half ; 
, 15 minims every six 


rience any relief, and died in the evening | Quickening, &e. 


n convulsions. 
The portion of the gland removed was 
the right lobe of the thyroid, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications received from J. W.B.— 
Mr. Dewhurst—Mr. Alexander Stewart— 
R. G., Dublin—Mr. W. Smith—A Medical 
Pupil—An Apothecary’s Apprentice—Mr. 
Thomas Williams — =.— . J. G.—Mr. 
Litchfield—Mr. Clapperton. 

We are obliged to Gulielmus, but his 
paper is not quite the thing. 

Mr. Hood’s work will have our attention 
at an early opportunity. 

Several communications in hand will be 
inserted next week. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


The Influence of Climate in the Preven- 
tion and Cure of Chronic Diseases, more 
particularly of the Chest and Digestive 
Organs: comprising an Account of the 
principal Places resorted to by lavalids in 
England and the South of Europe; a com- 
parative estimate of their respective merits 
im particular Diseases ; and general Direc- 
tions for Invalids while travelling and re- 
siding abroad. By James Clark, M.D., 
R.C.P.L., &c. London, T. and G, Under- 
wood. 1829. 8vo. pP- 328. 


On the Varieties of Deafness, and Dis- 
eases of the Ear, with pro methods of 
relieving them, By William Wright, Sur- 
geon-Aurist to the late Queen. don, 
Hurst. 1829. 8vo, pp. 295. 


The Claims of Forensic Medicine, being 
the Introductory Lecture delivered in the 
University of London, May 11, 1829. By 
John Gordon Smith, M.D., Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence, London, Taylor. 
1829. pp. 28. 


Observations on the Phrenological Deve- 
lopmevt of Burke, Hare, and other atro« 
cious Murderers, with Measurements of the 
Heads of notorious Thieves, presenting un 
extensive series of facts subversive of Phre- 
weleay By Thomas Stone, Esq., Pres. 
Royal Med. Soc. Edinburgh, Buchanan. 
1829. pp. 75. 


Au Essay on the Symptoms of Pregnancy, 
from the Harliest Stage to the Period of 
To which was awarded 
Dr. Hopkins’s prize gold medal for 1829, 
By Jobn Morley. London, Highley. 1829, 
pp. 445. 
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